
Ferguson Jenkins 
wins his 20th 


In your wallet, 
you’ll know it’s right. 



Here’s the kind of value that'll give you a nice, satisfied 
feeling. The 2-door Pinto. Or new 3-door Pinto Runabout (left). 
Both are priced low like the small imports. And they averaged 
25mpg in simulated city/suburban driving. But from there on in. 
Pinto is a lot more little car than the imports. 

Pinto is a do-it-yourself car. 

There are almost 40 jobs you can easily handle. Things like 
adding transmission fluid or changing the oil and oil filter. You 
can even do a simple tune up— adjust the carburetor or replace 
spark plugs, condenser and distributor points if necessary. 


You can pick up a do-it-yourself manual and tool kit when 
you pick up your Pinto. And get ready to save right away. 

Pinto calls for lar less scheduled maintenance than VW. 
One-half as many oil changes. One-sixth as many lubes. The 
brakes are self-adjusting. So. here again you save. 

Overall, Pinto is designed to last longer. It has strong, beefy 
parts like rustproof steel- alloy brake lines. And five main engine 
bearings— the leading import has only four. 

Where do you go from here? To your Ford Dealer's and a 
test drive. Five minutes behind the wheel will tell you. Pinto’sright. 


'^Idrtcr~ 

Better idea tor safety Buckle up. 


PINTO 




Every day is Recycling Day 
in a steel mill. 


Recycling is “old hat’’ to the steel in- 
dustry. For the past 30 years, more 
than half the raw material used to make 
new steel has been old steel. Today’s 
cans and cars and carpet tacks and 
thousands of other products are made 
from steel recycled from yesterday’s 
cars and carpet tacks and thousands of 
other products— 29,000,000 tons’ worth 
last year alone. 


What’s new is the steel industry’s pro- 
gram to help collect used cans— all 
kinds of cans— and to recycle all the 
steel cans it can get. 


Tinplate Producers 
American Iron and Steel Institute 


STEEL— the recycled material. 



Sears Steel-Belted Radials. 




They ran the Baja Race 
without a failure. 832 
murderous miles of rocks, 
ruts and cactus. 


The Baja is where they 
run one of the most 
brutal races in the world. 
Over one of the most 
brutal race courses in 
the world. 

832 miles through 
the Mexican Baja 
peninsula. 832 miles of 
blistering, slamming, 
tire-shredding rocks, 
ruts, and cactus. 

They call it the Baja 
1000. We call it the 
ultimate road test. 

This year, the cars that 
won first place in three 
different classes ran all 
the way on Sears Steel- 
Belted Radial Tires. 

All three winners 


a long, long way. And if 
that’s not enough to 
keep your budget happy, 
you can use Sears 
Easy-Payment Plan. 

Sears Steel-Belted 
Radial Tire. The tire that 
beat the Baja. 

Only at Sears, 

Roebuck * 

and Co. 


Scars 


Tire and Auto Center 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 


impact strength, and 
mileage than just about 
any other 
passenger-car tire. 

Yes, we said mileage, 
too. Over 70,000 

miles in 
actual test. 
More than 
the best 
tires, made 
by the 14 
leading 
manufac- 
turers, that 
we tested: 
conventional 
tires, 
iber glass 
belted tires— even radials. 

Sears Steel-Belted 
Radials cost a little more. 
But that little goes 


broke all existing records. 

And altogether ten 
cars running on Sears 
Steel-Belted Radials 
finished in the money. 

Impressive? We’d say 
so. Especially when you 
stop to think that these 
are the same Steel- 
Belted Radial Tires that 
. Sears sells for 
A \ cars like yours. 

, Braced with 
V V \ flexible steel 
v — - ■ - belts under 
i the tread, 

for more 
traction, 
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Next week 

HEAD-TO-HEAD competition 
returns to the professional golf 
tour after 14 years, in the U.S. 
Match Play Championships 
from Pinchurst, N.C. Dan Jen- 
kins reports on the action. 

WHA T GOES UP in the world 
of olTshorc racing always 
comes down, often with a col- 
orful bounce. A portfolio 
of powerboats, with a portrait 
of the man who builds them. 

HOOKED ON DOGS and lov- 
ing every minute of it, grey- 
hound fancier Michael Bren- 
nan examines the Irish pen- 
chant for all kinds of animals, 
and particularly for canines. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



JORDAN: COME BACK LITTLE FASTBALL 


What happens to fastball pitchers when 
their arms give out? Some, like Sandy 
Koufax, take up announcing. Others, 
like Jim Bouton, write bestsellers and 
take up announcing. And then there 
is writer Pat Jordan, the erstwhile Mc- 
Cook (Neb.) Flash, who seemed as- 
sured of a major league pitching ca- 
reer before his hummer started to make 
sputtering noises. What he did was en- 
ter a poolroom — a side of his check- 
ered career he describes starling on 
page 56. 

Jordan's fondness for those pool- 
hustling days is obvious, as is his writ- 
ing talent, but anyone w ho thinks Pat's 
heart is anywhere but up on the mound, 
leaning in for his sign with the count 
3 and 2, is deceiving himself. Just as 
the aging actor longs for one more 
crack at Hamle:, Jordan still dreams 
of waking up one morning and find- 
ing he can smoke three in a row 
over the outside corner with the bas- 
es loaded and nobody out. When he 
retired from baseball in 1962, he took 
his old uniform (“No. 16, same as 
Whitey Ford") with him and has kept 
it packed away ever since. Frequently, 
in those early years, he used to pull 
it out and try it on in front of the mir- 
ror, in the seclusion of his basement. 
One imagines a couple of pantomime 
pitches, perhaps even a make-believe 


inning or two against the murderers' 
row of the I960 Clinton (Iowa) White 
Sox, Jordan's former minor league 
nemesis. 

Sometimes illusion becomes too 
strong to contain and begins crowding 
out reality. Earlier this year, while do- 
ing his touching story about life in the 
minor leagues (SI, June 14), Jordan 
was struck by the thought that just 
maybe he had the old stuff again. Dur- 
ing a practice session with the Wa- 
terbury (Conn.) Pirates, he borrowed 
a glove, took the mound and cranked 
up. “I threw some of my best stuff to 
Woody Huyke, the Watcrbury catcher. 

I really fell good." Giddiness almost 
overcame him. His arm seemed smooth 
as warm oil; it was all there. Finally 
he decided to let go with his fastball. 
The pitch was wide, forcing Huyke to 
reach out and spear it — bare-handed. 
He didn't blink an eye. "I was as- 
tounded," said Jordan, who decided 
on the spot to retire permanently. 

Despite his decision and his aban- 
donment of his old pool haunts, he 
still enjoys the company of baseball 
players and the challenge of a game 
of pool. A few weeks ago he got into 
a friendly match out in California with 
another fastballer who lost his stuff, 
Bo Belinsky. The scene was Hugh Hef- 
ner’s new West Coast pad, and at one 
point Belinsky bounced the cue ball 
off the table and under a Hefner di- 
van. There were several moments of 
confused scrambling around on all 
fours by the two ex-hurlers before one 
of them finally managed to latch onto 
the ball. 

The scene is reassuring to those of 
us who have tried pool and found our- 
selves wanting. A game that can bring 
a couple of hustlers like Jordan and Be- 
linsky to their knees can't be all bad. 
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WE HAD TO BUILD A 4-PIECE 
STEREO SYSTEM WITH SWIVEL 
SPEAKERS FOR 149 9! i 


Have you ever thought of For instance, who else you a choice of color: a sleek 



lot of people, chances are you 
didn't even know JCPenney sold 
stereos until right now. 

Because you haven’t 
heard of us, we had to give you 


gives you pedestal speakers 
that turn freely to direct the 
sound where you want it. 
6 y 2 -inch speakers that deliver 
brilliant, clean, smooth 
bass notes. And then continue to 
deliver bright, rich sounds 
all the way up to the clearest 
highs you've ever heard from a 
149.95 system. 

Oran AM/FM/FM stereo 
radio with an illuminated tuning 
dial and separate bass, treble, 
volume and balance controls. So 
you can adjust the sound exactly 
the way you want it. 

You even get a special 
circuit that tunes in only stereo 
broadcasts if you’re not in the 
mood for monaural. And an AFC 
switch that locks in on a 
station's signal, so there’s no 
annoying drift or distortion. 

The BSR mini-turntable 
also has a lot of things going 
for it. 4 speeds. An adjustable- 


walnut veneer or a striking white. 

We made this system 
sound better. Just like we made 
every one of our 1 2 stereo 
systems sound better. We had to. 
That’s more component systems, 
by the way, than you’re likely 
to find anywhere else. We had 
to give you a better selection, too. 

There’s one thing about 
us you probably have heard. 
JCPenney reliable service and 
product quality. That’s a 
tradition of ours that covers 
everything we sell. 

One other thing worth 
hearing about: you can pay for 
your stereo with our Time 
Payment Plan. How many other 
systems offer you that? 

Now that you’ve heard of 
us, why not come in and give us a 
fair hearing. Judge for yourself 
how much better we sound. 

At JCPenney, the values 
are here every day. 



weight tone arm. An automatic 
record-size finder. And a 45rpm 
adapter that’s included 
with the system. 

We had to give 
you a very flexible system, 
too. So you could arrange 
the components all over 
a room . Or stack them 
together if there’s not ^ 

much space. We even give ' 


something to hear about ! 

We had to put swivel 
speakers in our 149.95 stereo 
system. An AFC switch on the FM 
radio. And a separate turntable 
unit that will fit right on top of 
the amplifier. And a headphone 
jack and a dustcover, too. 

We had to make our 
model 1311 sound better than 
all those other stereos you have 
heard about. 


JCPenney 

STEREO SYSTEMS 

WHEN NOBODY’S EVER HEARD OF YOU, 
YOU’D BETTER SOUND BETTER. 


AvaiiaNo <| moil large JCPenney stores ana through our catalog Prices slightly higher in AiesU Hawaii ana Puerto Rico. 
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Your wedding pictures will be passed doun to your children, your grandchildren, 
your great-grandchildren, your great-great-grandchildren, and generations to come. 


Rent a tuxedo that fits. 


gungiss 


We sell service. It's only our formalu'ear we rent. 


FLORIDA'. Cotal Gables, Ft. Lauderdale, Jacksonville, North Miami Beach, Sarasota, Tampa, Winter Park; GEORGIA: Atlanta, Decatur; 
ILLINOIS: Chicago & suburbs, Elgin, Glen Ellyn, Joliet, Niles. Peoria. Rockford, Rock Island, Waukegan; INDIANA: Gary, Hammond, South Bend; 
MICHIGAN: Bay City, Flint, Grand Rapids, Midland, Royal Oak. Saginaw; MISSOURI: St. Louis; OHIO: Columbus, Dayton, Shaker Heights; 
TEXAS: Arlington, Hurst, Mesquite; WISCONSIN; Glendale, Greendale, Madison, Milwaukee, Racine. More Franchises Available. Call (312) 263-7071. 




IT’S A WHOLE 
NEW BAH GAME* 


Now for every football fanatic 
who’s suffered through season after 
season of black-and-white TV 





RCA ANNO 



100% Solid State AccuColor! Circuitry 


XL-100 IS MADE TO LAST. 

All chassis tubes are out. We've 
replaced them with solid state 
circuitry designed to perform 
longer with fewer repairs. 

Here's color you can count on season otter 
season. Each set is built with 12 exclusive 
plug-in AccuCircuit modules-mcluding 3 
ceramic modules - another major advance 
from the leader in color TV 
jg / / We've eliminated all chassis 
1 j tubes -prime reasons for 
service calls — and added 
solid state devices, the 


most reliable, most long-lived components 
used in television today 
XL-100 is the easiest-to-service color set 
we've ever built The plug-in AccuCircuits 
control most set functions So most repairs 
can be done in your home, more quickly 
and easily 

The brightest, sharpest color in 
RCA history. 

Every XL-100 console and table model 
has RCA's black matrix picture tube for vivid, 
lifelike color. You get color that wont shift 
or fade, even after hours of continuous 
viewing 


The tuning's a snap. 

Our advanced tuning system 
makes color tuning virtually 
foolproof! it features AccuMatic. 
J RCA's automatic color monitor 
that locks color within a normal range 
So even if the kids'twiddle with the color 
dials, you just press a button and beautiful 
color snaps back 

Over 40 models to choose from. 

RCA offers more 100% solid state color 
models than anyone else —from 
consoles to compacts. There's one that's 
right for your place And your budget. 


NCESXL-IOO 



Designed for Extended Life! 


Backed for one year by RCA . 

Here are the basic provisions of our XL- 100 
warranty 

If anything goes wrong with your new set 
within a year from the day you buy it. and 
ifs our fault, we'll pay your repair bill - both 
parts and complete labor 
You can use any service shop in which you 
have confidence -you don't have to pick 
from some special authorized list If your 
set is a portable, you take it in for service 
For larger sets, your serviceman will come to 
your home Just present your warranty reg- 
istration card and RCA pays his repair bill. 


If your picture tube becomes defective 
during the first two years we will exchange 
it for a rebuilt tube (We pay for installation 
during the first year- you pay for it in the 
second year ) 

In short, fhe warranty covers every set 
defect It doesn't cover installation, foreign 
use. antenna systems or adjustment of 
customer controls 

ItCJI 



Simulated rv receptor 


XL-100(D 

lOO% Solid State AccuCokx 
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"The silver glint of Bach’s trumpets...the brittle twang of Couperin’s harpsichords...the 



YOURS TO ENJOY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 

in a magnificent four-record stereo album and a lavish 
volume of pictures and story from Time-Life Records 


Z ' f you have ever wondered wheth- 
er you could not better enjoy 
great music by knowing what to 
listen for and how to evaluate 
what you hear, then here is an 
exciting opportunity especially for you: 

Now you and your family can experi- 
ence the joys of great Baroque music 
and share in understanding the splen- 
did age and the great composers who 
created this magnificent music — and 
you can enjoy all this at no risk and 
without expense to yourself! 

Time-Life Records invites you to au- 


dition for 10 days, free of charge or 
obligation, the lavish four-record ster- 
eo album and the special 56-page book 
of pictures and story that go to make 
up “The Baroque Era." Together with 
the valuable Listener’s Guide to the 
Recordings, this unique volume of mu- 
sic, words and pictures provides the vital 
key you need to understand and to 
truly appreciate the extraordinary 
pleasure of great Baroque music. 

A Unique Experience 

Produced by the editors of Time-Life 


Records, with selections specially cho- 
sen from the repertory of world-famous 
Angel Records, “The Baroque Era” rep- 
resents an entirely new approach to the 
enjoyment of great music. As you listen 
to these superb 12-inch LP stereo al- 
bums and savor the text and pictures 
of the accompanying book, you’ll find 
yourself acquiring new insights that 
can enhance your pleasure. 

For example, you’ll discover why 
these sparkling melodies and pulsating 
rhythms composed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are consid- 



T7j© Story ui 
Groat Music 


nit >ront 


A ROQUE 


die Baroque era 

"The Baroque Era" album includes 
the equivalent of two full-length con- 
cert programs of : Bach > Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Brandenburg Con- 
certo So. 2. selections from the "St 
Matthew Passion Handel '"Water 
Music." selections from "Messiah" / ; 
Scarlatti < sonatas' : Corelli 'Christ- 
mas Concerto/: Vivaldi < Concerto for 
4 Harpsichords. Concerto in D Major 
for Flute,: Purcell < Theater Music 
and songs i : Telemann 'Concerto for 
:t Oboes and 3 Violins,: Couperin 
'harpsichord pieces i: Rameau 
'Garotte Varldci. 

Among the orchestras are: The 
Bath Festival Orchestra, Yehudi 
Menuhin conducting: The Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus. Otto 
Klemperer conducting; The Moscow 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Iludolf BarshaiyThe Virtuosi di Ro- 
ma. conducted by Renato Fasano 
And the featured soloists include, 
among others: Victoria de los Ange- 
les. Nicolai Gedda. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 

Music authority Frederic V. Grun- 
feld has written the companion book. 
It includes full-color reproductions of 
paintings by Rubens. Velazquez, Ca- 
ravaggio. Vermeer. Hogarth, tare 
photographs of art objects. Baroque 
churches and palaces . . specially com- 
missioned diagrams and charts... an 
incomparable four-page section on 
the musical instruments of the age. 

"The Baroque Era" also contains a 
delightful three-part dividend: a 
monograph on music's role in West- 
ern civilization by Henry Anatole 
Grunwald. managing editor of Time 
magazine: a fascinating essay by the 
eminent cultural historian Jacques 
Barzun on "The Art and Pleasure of 
Listening": plus a useful guide, "Get- 
ting (he Most Out of High Fidelity." 
A Listener s Guide is also included. 





ered so "modern” by today’s knowl- 
edgeable music lovers. You'll thrill to 
compositions by Bach, Handel, Vivaldi, 
Telemann, Purcell, Scarlatti, Corelli. 
Couperin and Rameau — performed by 
orchestras such as The Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra, The Bath Festival Or- 
chestra, The Virtuosi di Roma and The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, and interna- 
tionally acclaimed artists such as Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nicolai Gedda, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Otto 
Klemperer. 

You’ll find yourself understanding 
the delightful intricacies of great en- 
semble playing in the heady counter- 
noint of harpsichords, flutes, oboes and 
Molins. In the welter of exciting 
rhythms, you'll even be able to detect 
toe-tapping syncopations that seem to 
herald much of what you hear in the 
music of today! 

A Magnificent Age 
In the pages of the book that accom- 
panies “The Baroque Era," you will re- 
live the era of splendid pageantry and 
pomp that was the Baroque. You’ll 
share the pleasures of an age when 
kings and queens had their own court 
musicians and composers to create di- 
verting music for great balls and inti- 
mate drawing-room parties — when 
grand concerts in the elegant opera 
houses of London, Paris and Vienna 
drew glittering audiences of lords and 
ladies. 

Most important of all, you'll come to 
understand how the great Baroque 
composers contributed to the develop- 
ment of fine music, of the concert or- 
chestra and the instruments you hear 
today — and with this understanding 
your appreciation of this great music 
will increase with every rehearing. 

An Extraordinary Offer 
You are welcome to enjoy “The Baroque 
Era” — the four stereo records, the il- 
lustrated book and the valuable Listen- 
er's Guide— in your own home for 10 


days free. If for any reason whatever 
during that time you decide you do not 
wish to keep the volume, simply return 
it and that will end the matter. 

But if you are as delighted with “The 
Baroque Era" as we think you will be. 
keep the volume and enjoy a second 
pleasant surprise, the low price. The 
four stereo records in this volume have 
been specially produced for Time-Life 
Records by Angel Records, considered 
by many music lovers to be the finest 
classical label in the U.S. Ordinarily, 
you might expect to pay as much as 
$20.00 or more for the four 12-inch rec- 
ords alone, without the 56-page Time- 
Life Records book and the Listener's 
Guide. But because we deal directly 
with you — eliminating the expense of 
stores and salesmen — we can offer you 
the four stereo records plus the illus- 
trated book plus the Listener’s Guide, all 
beautifully slipcased, for only $14.95*, 
plus a small charge for shipping and 
handling. 

"The Baroque Era" is not available in 
stores anywhere, at any price. What's 
more, the four superb records, while 
recorded in stereo, can also be played 
with full enjoyment on modern mon- 
aural record players. 

Enjoy Other Great Music, Too 

"The Baroque Era” is the introductory 
volume of The Story of Great Music, a 
unique series created by Time-Life 
Records to heighten the enjoyment of 
fine music. The series embraces almost 
six centuries of great music, from the 
Renaissance to the Romantic Era, the 
Age of Revolution and the Music of 
Today. It includes volumes devoted to 
the Spanish Style, Slavic Traditions 
and the Age of Elegance, among others. 

Each of the 11 volumes in The Story 
of Great Music contains four stereo 
records, an illustrated book and Lis- 
tener's Guide, handsomely slipcased — 
a proud addition to any family’s record 
library. 

When you audition the introductory 
volume of the series, "The Baroque 


Era," you also become entitled, as a 
subscriber, to audition, approximately 
every other month, additional volumes 
of The Story of Great Music and to 
keep any volume you want for the same 
low price. 

Please understand, however: You are 
under no obligation to purchase any 
minimum number of volumes and you 
may cancel your subscription and 10- 
day free-examination privilege at any 
time you wish simply by notifying 
Time-Life Records. 

By mailing the attached postage- 
paid card, you simply accept the privi- 
lege of auditioning "The Baroque Era" 
for 10 days free and the privilege of ac- 
cepting or rejecting future volumes of 
The Story of Great Music without risk 
or obligation. What could be simpler or 
more enjoyable? Mail the card today. 

If the card is missing, mail the cou- 
pon — and reward yourself and your 
family with the heritage of great music. 

r — - — — — 

! TO: Time-Life Records 

Time-Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 

■ Please send me “The Baroque Era." first 
. volume of The Story of Great Music, for 
1 10 days' free audition and enroll me as a 
| subscriber to the series. After 10 days I 

■ may return the four records and lllus- 
1 trated book without obligation. If I de- 
| clde to keep them. I will pay $14.95* plus 

■ shipping and handling. I will then receive 

■ other volumes at the same price at approx - 
| lmately two-month Intervals. I am under 
| no obligation to purchase any minimum 
! number and may cancel my subscription 
I and free-examlnatlon privilege at any 

■ time. 


miss f (Please print plainly) 

Street 


Signature 

*In Canada. $1.00 additional. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


A MORSE OF ANOTHER DOLLAR 

The sporting effects of President Nix- 
on's wage-price freeze and floating dol- 
lar have reached all the way to New 
Zealand, to say nothing of the block 
thrown on players and owners in Amer- 
ica's professional leagues. 

Consider the case of Alan J. Leavitt, 
whose burning desire was to own an 8- 
y ear-old pacer named James. From his 
lavishly appointed apartment on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue, Leavitt put 
through a telephone call to Ashburton, 
New Zealand, where James was up for 
auction. There Leavitt's agents relayed 
his bids to the auctioneer. At SI 8.000 
New Zealand (at the time SI 6,07 1.43 
U.S. ), he got his horse, one which had 
gone the mile in 1 :59 4 3. But Leavitt won't 
know what James cost him until he learns 
what the devaluation rate will be — any- 
where from to, at the very worst. 
15 f 7. He figures the gelding might cost 
him as much as S30.000 U.S., including 
freight, duty, insurance and devaluation. 
Not to mention phone bills. 

Then there is the syndicate of Amer- 
ican breeders who bought, for about $2 
million, the 10-year-old chestnut stallion 
Lc Fabuleux, winner of the 1964 French 
Derby and sire ol an extraordinary list 
of foremost French horses. The plan is 
for him to stand at stud at the Clai- 
borne Farm in Lexington, Ky. 

But the new owners were not both- 
ered by the new 10'7 import charge. 
There never has been an import tax on 
breeding stock, else they would have had 
to lay out another S200.000. 

The wage-price freeze has the National 
Hockey League in a curious position, 
since most of its players and three of its 
14 teams (Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver) are Canadian. It would seem 
obvious that players on the three teams 
are exempt from the freeze, but what 
about the rest— including ones like Bob- 
by Orr and Phil Esposito, who are clear- 
ly deserving of wage boosts? 

As of now the NHL players are con- 
tinuing their annual salary negotiations 


as though the U.S. wage freeze never 
had been announced. Clarence Camp- 
bell. league president, and Alan Eagle- 
son. executive director of the NHL Play- 
ers Association, have agreed that that 
is the only sensible approach until it is 
learned, at some time or other, what ex- 
emptions, if any. professional sports will 
get from the freeze. 

Most speculation has been to the ef- 
fect that athletes who signed their con- 
tracts before Aug. 15. when the freeze 
was announced, would get raises, and 
the others would have to be paid under 
1970 provisions. There is also talk of giv- 
ing retroactive raises — retroactive from 
the date the freeze is lifted to the date 
of signing. 

But Dan Devine, coach of the Green 
Bay Packers, thinks it likely that all play- 
ers without exception will be stuck with 
their 1970 salaries. 

"The reason is that the new salaries 
being negotiated don't become operable 
until the first game, on Sept. 19." he ex- 
plains. "They aren't getting paid at the 
new rate yet. and it seems to me that 
that might be an important point." 

It was important for some 2.1 mil- 
lion teachers, whose contract year, in 
most cases, begins Sept. I. In ruling on 
the teachers, the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil said firmly: "If the contract period 
started before Aug. 15, the salary in- 
crease may be granted. If the contract 
period starts after Aug. 15, the increase 
is not allowed." 

That definition would seem to fit pro- 
fessional football players, too. 

And Vida Blue, struggling along on 
about SI 3.000 a year. 

DON CAMILLO RIDES AGAIN 

In the Italian town of Ferrcre. famed 
for its sparkling spumante , the parish 
priest, Don Eraldo Armosino. 51, and 
Leopoldo Trichcro, 42, an official of the 
carpenters’ union, have long been po- 
litical antagonists. 

But. since they are Italians, political 
differences have not meant that they 


could not sit late into the night in warm 
discussion. Two months ago they were 
done arguing for the evening when the 
priest challenged the carpenter to a bi- 
cycle race. The loser would keep his 
mouth shut about politics for a whole 
year. 

Both trained hard, and last week the 
race was held, over a 3.6-mile course. It 
had been agreed that, because of the 
age differential. Don Armosino would 
be given a head start of 1 ,500 meters, al- 
most a mile. 

All but one of Ferrere's 1,316 citi- 
zens turned out for the race. The car- 
penter appeared togged out in profes- 
sional cyclist gear. The priest, two hours 
late because he had to ring the church 
bells, wore black slacks, a checkered 
sports shirt and sandals. 

Don Armosino crossed the finish line 
two minutes ahead of Trichero and was 
carried away in triumph on the shoul- 
ders of his parishioners. 

Trichero was a good loser. 

"It will hurt not talking politics." he 
said, "but a promise is a promise." 

The lone person in the village who 
did not w atch the race was the priest's 82- 
year-old mother, who locked herself in 
the parish house to pray for her son. 
"He'd never ridden a bicycle." she ex- 
plained. "I was afraid he’d break his col- 
lar bone." 

RUPP ON RUPP 

Approaching his 70th birthday (on Sept. 
2), Adolph Rupp, basketball coach at 
the University of Kentucky, remains 
pretty much the same old deservedly self- 
appreciative fellow of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago who. when asked the reason 
for the Wildcats' success, replied, "Good 
coaching." 

Now he has some ideas on the rea- 
sons for the compaiatively poor show ing 
of the U.S. basketball team in the re- 
cent Pan-Ant Games: 

1. It is impossible to get a team ready 
to adapt to international rules in three 
weeks. 

2. While the Pan-Ant Games were go- 
ing on. some American basketball play- 
ers were taking part in tournaments in 
other parts of the world, which diluted 
the U.S. team. 

3. The professionals had signed most 
of the outstanding players. 

4. Many American coaches have been 
asked to coach South American teams 
for the Olympics and other similar 
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events, and many of them have accepted. 

‘‘I have not, however,” Rupp said. 
Then, reverting to his old braggadocio, 
he added: "They’re using my books, and 
1 think that’s enough.” 

TRY A TANK, ARMY 

After some lean years, culminating in 
last season’s 2-9 record, Navy has be- 
gun to be serious about its football re- 
cruiting program. 

So the other day Navy’s "bird dog” 
in Fort Lauderdale rounded up 15 high 
school coaches and took them for a ride 
in a nuclear submarine. He grouped 
them in the officers’ wardroom when 
the sub reached a depth of 120 feet and 
started out with: "Before we tour the 
sub, gentlemen. I'd like to tell you a 
little something about Navy's football 
program.” 

It's what is generally known as a cap- 
tive audience. 

POLLUTION CAN BE FUN 

A think-tank company which brought 
out games like Smog and Dirty Water 
last Christmas, Urban Systems, Inc. of 
Cambridge. Mass, has now developed 



some adult chemistry sets, including two 
which can help you to realize, if you 
would like to, how environmentally aw- 
ful things really are. 

One of the kits is called Can I Drink 
the Water? And the other, naturally, is 
Can I Breathe the Air? Both contain fas- 
cinating little vials, bottles, droppers and 
fluids. Following directions, you can 
check your environment wherever you 
are. 


THE PATIENT'S UP TO PAR 

Just 10 days after his appendectomy, 
Lee Trevino was back on the golf 
course, not just putting, as his doc- 
tors had predicted, but fit enough to 
shoot a sub-par 18 holes at El Paso 
Country Club. Lee joined a foursome, 
walked all 18 holes and shot a 70, 
only one stroke above the April round 
in which he won the New Mexico 
PC. V 

Encouraged, he has now moved up 
the date for his return to the profes- 
sional tour by a week. He will play in 
the Hartford Open in Wethersfield, 
Conn. Sept. 3-6. 

It looks as if Lee meant it when, af- 
ter the operation, he said, "Those other 
guys better watch out. I’ve felt a pain 
in my side for about two years. Now 
that I’ve got rid of it, think how I’m 
going to hit that ball.” 

NAME PLAN 

It used to be that Grambling College, 
alma mater of many a topnotch foot- 
ball player, was grandly known as Lou- 
isiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
Institute. Football, says Coach Ed- 
die Robinson with a straight face, 
was responsible for changing the 
name. 

One night, as he tells it, LNNII was 
playing another school, and the oppo- 
nents ran the ball downfield close to 
the goal. 

"Before our cheerleaders could say 
‘Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
Institute, hold that line,’ the other team 
had scored. 

"Our president [Dr. R.W.E. Jones] 
then went down to Baton Rouge and 
got them to change the name to some- 
thing shorter.” 

PALE HORSES 

There is an old political saying in New 
Mexico that the ghosts are locked out 
of the graveyards on Halloween and not 
allowed to return home until they have 
voted in the November elections. Now, 
it appears, the spooks have had a few 
ghost horses to ride. 

This month's mass campaign to vac- 
cinate horses against a new strain of 
sleeping sickness (SI, Aug. 16) encour- 
aged New Mexico horsemen to bring 
more than 75,000 of their animals to 
the free clinics. 

Which was all right except that the 
state’s chief tax assessor noted that only 


24,245 of the horses have appeared on 
the tax rolls. 

The horses got the needle. The own- 
ers will feel the pain later this year. 

the sporting con 

As the car sped down Chicago's Mich- 
igan Avenue in the predawn hours, 20 
police cars gave chase. One caught up 
with the speeder and forced him to stop. 

The driver got out of his car and ad- 
vanced on the cop with a warm smile 
and hand outstretched for a congrat- 
ulatory shake. 

“I used to be a stock-car driver,” he 
said, "and after all the police chases 
I’ve been involved in, you were the only 
one who could catch me." 

He turned out to be Edward Smith, 
24, a fugitive from the Illinois State 
Penitentiary, where he had been serving 
nine to 15 years for aggravated kidnap- 
ping, rape and armed robbery. The car 
was stolen. 

A MATTER OF CHOICE 

Rather than have their sons follow their 
footsteps into the coal mines, fathers 
used to be happy to see their football- 
playing offspring go away to college. 

Something quite like that happened 
to the Kuechenberg brothers — Bob, a 
Miami Dolphin guard, and Rudy, a 
Green Bay Packer linebacker. 

“Our father was a human cannonball 
who used to go around to country fairs 
and rodeos being shot out of a can- 
non,” explained Bob, who went to Notre 
Dame. "Usually, to make it more ex- 
citing, they'd shoot him over something, 
like one of the carnival rides. He al- 
ways used to say, ‘Go to college or be 
a cannonball.’ ” 

they said it 

• Lefty Gomez, Yankee pitcher from 
1930 to 1942, explaining his fame to 
Babe Ruth Tournament kids: "I am the 
one that made Joe DiMaggio a famous 
outfielder. Every time I threw one, there 
went Joe with his back to the plate af- 
ter another fly ball.” 

• Danny Murtaugh, Pittsburgh Pirate 

manager, after the team, once 1 1 Vi games 
ahead, lost four straight to the Cardi- 
nals and saw its lead cut to four games: 
"One of the funny things about us Irish 
is we always wait until the patient is 
dead before we have a wake. If you 
think the Pirates are dead, you’re in for 
a rude awakening.” *nd 
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IT’S THAT TIME AGAIN 


Right on schedule, pennant madness has struck the National League where Pittsburgh and San Francisco fans 
are in agony watching the Cubs, Cards and Dodgers threaten once-comfortable leads by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


I I was all wrong somehow, completely 
out of character. There were the Pi- 
rates and the Giants, well out ahead 
and comfortably in control and with 
nothing to do but keep winning and 
counting the days until they would get 
together to see who would play the Bal- 
timore Orioles or the Vida Blues. But 
what everyone forgot was that this was 
the National League. And suddenly it 
reverted to lunacy. Long gone are Eb- 
bets Field and the Polo Grounds and 
Forbes Field and Sportsman’s Park, but 
midsummer madness is still the province 
of the National League. 

First, the Dodgers closed in on the Gi- 
ants. Really nothing so unusual about 
that: the Dodgers are always closing in 
on the Giants when it isn't the Giants 
closing in on the Dodgers. But over in 
the Eastern Division where St. Louis 
had come awake while the Pirates were 
threatening to collapse into the Monon- 
gahcla, the big team was suddenly nei- 
ther the Pirates nor the Cardinals but 
the Chicago Cubs. 

The Cubs? Aren't those the guys who 
spend the balmy days of August and Sep- 
tember leaning against the ivy-covered 
walls of Wrigley Field, only occasionally 
bestirring themselves to help Ferguson 
Jenkins (see cover) on his way to another 
20-victory year? Well, in this case they 
seemed to be bestirring themselves often 
enough to go in lively, happy pursuit of a 
pennant that has eluded them for more 
than a quarter of a century, but never 
morecxasperatingly than during the past 
few seasons. Once, only two years ago, 
they almost had it won, only to blow an 
8 Vi-game lead and leave Manager Leo 
Duroeher feeling like a man trying to 
catch jellyfish with a wooden spoon. 


What makes the Cubs' performance 
all the more surprising is what has hap- 
pened to the Pirates, who at one point 
were so far ahead that the only real ex- 
citement in Pittsburgh — after Willie Star- 
gell hit another homer— was visiting the 
Mellon Bank to sec if the division title 
already had been deposited there. As 
late as the end of July the Cubs were 
1 1 Vi games behind Pittsburgh, but then 
things began to go sour for the Pirates. 
They didn't hit, they didn't pitch and 
they didn't feel well. Roberto Clemente 
was aching again, which usually precedes 
wondrous things, but this time nothing 
happened when Roberto said. “Ah.” 

By the second week in August, Chi- 
cago had drawn to within seven games 
of the Pirates, who next lost a four- 
game series to St. Louis, putting the Car- 
dinals solidly in the race. Pittsburgh's 
most frustrating game, however, may 
have been the one just last Saturday 
against Cincinnati. Three limes Pirate 
runners were thrown out at the plate, 
and those three unscorcd runs were the 
margin of the Reds' eventual victory. 
By Sunday, Chicago was 4 Vi games be- 
hind Pittsburgh but down only three 
games in the loss column. And the Cubs 
suddenly appeared masters of their own 
destiny. Following a lengthy stay at 
home, in September they get to play 
the Pirates and the Cardinals in 1 1 con- 
secutive games. 

So the long, bad trip is ending with 
the North Side of Chicago drugged by 
pennant fever and hallucinating about 
baseball games in October. And this time 
the dreams have happy endings, unlike 
the nightmare of 1969. Jenkins swears 
nothing of the sort will happen this sea- 
son. “We're hungrier now,” he said the 


other day, “and we aren't going to tire 
in the stretch.” 

If staying in ball games is the way to 
keep refreshed, then Jenkins has a point. 
The Cub pitching statf already has an 
amazing total of 61 complete games. Last 
Friday, opening the team's long home 
stand, Jenkins started his 30th game. 
He also finished for the 24th time this 
season, prompting one person to won- 
der w hether Jenkins was running a cam- 
paign to put relief pitchers on welfare. 
Not really. He merely is enjoying his 
best season in baseball. 

After a shaky start in which he gave 
up two runs in the first inning, Jenkins 
shut out the Astros for the rest of the 
game. He won 3-2 to become the first 20- 
gamc winner in the league. He also be- 
came the first pitcher to win 20 games 
five seasons in a row since Warren Spahn 
accomplished the feat during 1956-60. 
Robin Roberts was the last righthander 
to win 20 or more for five straight sea- 
sons, from 1950-54 (like Spahn, Roberts 
went on to make it six years in a row ). 
But for the purpose of proper historical 
reference. Cub fans must go back to 
1906-11 and Mordecai (Three Finger) 
Brown. Billy Williams, the team's some- 
time cleanup hitter who only now is be- 
ginning to sometimes clean up the way 
he did in 1970, remembered Mordecai- - 
or somebody like him. “You're going 
after the club record of Medicare 
Brown,” he told Jenkins. “Mordecai,” 
said Jenkins. "Mordecai!” 

In a more sensitive clubhouse, Wil- 
liams' gag might have been cause for a 
comimifd 

As quick in the field as at bat, top Cub hitter 
Glenn Beckert forces Astros' Bob Watson. 
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brawl since the Cubs have their geri- 
atric set. Jenkins, at 27, is a youth among 
the regulars. Ernie Banks, who remains 
the best loved of all, is 40. Last week 
kids tramped through the ball park with 
a sign that said, win a pennant for 
ernie banks. Banks had been to bat 
only 60 times during the year and it 
was obvious he was not going to win a 
pennant by himself. Ron Santo is 31 
and is not having a good year. Wil- 
liams, 33, has been erratic. Jim Hick- 
man is old enough (34) to have bleed- 
ing ulcers, and Randy Hundley, 29, is 
shelved again with a knee injury. When 
two of the team's kids. Don Kcssinger 
and Glenn Beckert, were recently an- 
nounced as having appeared in their 
1 ,000th game as Cubs, the fact brought 
first applause and then a buzz of con- 
jecture. Was this team going to die of 
old age before it won a pennant? 

Actually the Cubs' big problem has 
had more to do with base hits than base- 
ball age. Beckert has been batting around 
.350 all season, and Joe Pepitone has 
been above .300 most of it. John Cal- 
lison occasionally wins a game with a 
timely hit. 

But Chicago has failed miserably to 
hit consistently as a team. Santo’s RBI 
total is below his normal pace of more 
than 100 and although banners are pa- 
raded around the park saying things like 

MY GRANDMA LUVS JOE PEPITONE. Joe 

has only 55 RBIs and his swing has 
been affected by a sore elbow that placed 
him on the disabled list for a while in 
May. But perhaps the most important 
factor in the lack of scoring is that with- 
out Hickman in the lineup Chicago must 
play an outfield of left-handed batters 
plus a left-handed-hitting first baseman, 
Pepitone, in the kind of ball park that 
has always been a paradise for right- 
handed power. 

So why do Chicago fans think the 
Cubs will win this time around? First, 
because they just know the Cubs will 
not continue not to hit. Then, Owner 
Phil Wrigley and Manager Leo Duro- 
cher — of all people — are becoming 
strong sentimental favorites to win some- 
thing for a change, Wrigley because he 
has been so good to baseball, Durocher 
because baseball has not been very good 
to him since, 20 years ago, he led the Gi- 
ants from 13Vi games behind in August 
to the pennant in September. 

Of course, Chicago has always been 
fond of Phil Wrigley. Durocher, by con- 


trast, sometimes makes Mayor Richard 
Daley look like Little Bo-pcep. But Wrig- 
lcy remembers how things were before 
Durocher came to Chicago, and as long 
as the aging Cubs can still race after 
the pennant, he probably will run along 
with Leo. 

Durocher, in turn, will stick to his 
team and to his pitchers — the people who 
are the third reason why the Cubs might 
win it all. The pitchers are Milt Pappas, 
who needs one win. his 16th, to equal 
his previous high, and Bill Hands and 
Ken Holtzman, who, if they have not 
done much of anything else, have at 
least appeared often. Then there is old 
Juan Pizarro who is pitching for Du- 
rocher like young Juan Pizarro. And, 
of course, Ferguson Jenkins. 

On the mound Jenkins is a model, 
a man with a compact windup and de- 
livery. Working quickly, he stands up- 
right, takes the catcher's sign without 
a bend or a squint, quickly brings his 
hands, which have been hanging loose- 





ly by his side, together in his glove 
where he gets a grip on the ball. With 
hardly a quiver, he delivers the ball 
through about a three-quarter arm arc. 
He says he throws a fastball, a break- 
ing pitch and a changeup. His fastball 
is not of Bob Gibson caliber, his break- 
ing pitch is usually a slider. But his con- 


trol — everybody can admire that. In 
252% innings Jenkins has walked but 
27 men. Since early June, Jenkins has 
worked almost 100 innings and during 
that span he has walked only seven. 
“I wouldn’t have got a hit if I’d 
been up there all night,” said Henry 
Aaron after Jenkins stopped his latest 


hitting streak last week at 22 games. 

Probably Jenkins will appear in more 
than 300 innings before the season 
ends — this for the fourth straight year — 
and should all those midsummer dreams 
merge into one magnificent fall spectacle, 
the chances are the focus will be on this 
cool, collected Cub. 


EERIE SEPTEMBER, CAMARADERIE AND THE FOX WHO SAYS NO 

by RON FIMRITE 


W hatever hopes the Dodgers still en- 
tertain of overtaking the Giants in 
the Western Division race would seem 
to rest with their 38-year-old shortstop’s 
quaint notion that on baseball diamonds 
in September "strange things" happen 
to the undeserving. 

Not that Maury Wills is a devotee of 
the occult: his manner is rather more that 
of the middle-aged businessman he has 
become after 20 years of chasing ground 


balls. The Wills rhetoric, in fact, would 
do credit to a corporate prose stylist. 

"You can be objective or negative." 
he said last week in discussing his team's 
pennant chances. "My way is to be ob- 
jective. Of course, some people interpret 
objectivity as rationalization.” 

Free of this weighty disclaimer, he nar- 
rowed his eyes, lowered his voice and 
advanced his theory on "things” and 
how they happen. 


"My contention is that if we can go 
into September five games out, we'll win. 
There is a definite something about the 
month of September. Things begin to 
happen to people then that just don’t 
happen in August. Pressure is just one 
of them. But other things happen. Er- 
rors that might be overlooked any other 
month get magnified. Tempers flare. 
Things happen between teammates, 
things happen to managers. Everyone 

continued 
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is tense and edgy. These things will hap- 
pen to a losing team on the first day of 
the season. Everything will go wrong. 
But in September they happen to the 
best of teams. That’s what I mean about 
September. - ' 

What he also means is that, in his opin- 
ion. the Dodgers are safer than most 
from such misfortune because they have 
the necessary camaraderie. 

"We probably have better harmony 
than any team in baseball.” Wills said 
earnestly. “I'm not saying the Giants 
don’t have it. just that we do. Nobody 
can ask you to love him. but you can 
give mutual respect. If there are any 
hard feelings on this team, they're nev- 
er shown. That’s all you can ask of a pro- 
fessional athlete.” 

The Dodgers will need all the har- 
mony they can muster in September, for 
the Giants appear to have every other 
advantage. Three times this year the 
Dodgers have been only 3 Vi games from 
first place and each time they have, in 
the words of First Baseman Wes Par- 
ker. "regrouped and fallen back.” Their 
opportunities for a fall offensive are rap- 
idly diminishing, and the Giants now 
seem strong enough to withstand the 
charge. 

“Physically, we are in good shape.” 
says San Francisco Manager Charlie 
Fox, who is something of a harmonizer 
himself. "And we’re playing good ball.” 

Fox has coaxed some surprisingly 
good ball out of players who hardly 
seemed of championship timber. He has 
stayed the entire season with a rookie 
shortstop, just turned 21, and a second 
baseman whose past gave little hint of 
his present. But Chris Speier and Tito 
Fuentes have provided the Giants with 
one of the finest double-play combi- 
nations in the game. Fuentes is also hit- 
ting 30 points above his lifetime av- 
erage. and Speier, who has leveled off 
at .249, has produced seven game-win- 
ning hits. Alan Gallagher, with his bat, 
and Hal Lanier, with his glove, give 
the team depth at third base. Willie 
Mays is old, and Willie McCovey. hob- 
bling on bad knees, is infirm, but both 
have been enormously important to the 
team in areas where Wills might claim 
a Dodger monopoly. 

Turning the hat trick over baseball's most lux- 
uriant Afro. Willie Davis is one of the vet- 
erans the Dodgers count on in September. 


Most of the Giants run well, and four 
of them— Bobby Bonds, Mays, Fuentes 
and Ken Henderson — have stolen 10 or 
more bases: Mays, at age 40, has stolen 
16. Bonds and Henderson are two of 
the ablest outfielders in the game, and 
for insurance in both the outfield and 
at first base Fox has called up Dave King- 
man from the Phoenix farm team. King- 
man, who is 22 and stands 6' 6 r . is 
simply "the next great home run hitter 
in baseball,” according to his exuberant 
manager. The Giants also have depth 
at catcher with Dick Dietz (14 home 
runs), Fran Healy (.329) and defensive 
specialist Russ Gibson. 

Pitching alone is questionable. There 
was a midseason stretch when neither 
Juan Marichal nor Gaylord Perry could 
win a game. Perry went from May 30 
to July 10 and Marichal from June 23 
to Aug. 10 without victory. But both 
seem now to have regained their form. 
Fox thinks their failings were more men- 
tal than physical. 

"They were throwing the ball well,” 
he explained, "but I think people got 
to where they could guess what they’d 
throw in certain situations. We’ve cor- 
rected that now.” 

Then there is the home field ad- 
vantage, which is for the Dodgers no 
advantage. In commodious Dodger Sta- 
dium they have won exactly as often 
as they have lost — 33 times — whereas 
the Giants have won nearly 65^7 of 
their games in Candlestick Park. The 
Giants have 1 1 home games in Sep- 
tember, two with Los Angeles. The 
Dodgers play 14 in their stadium, three 
with the Giants. They have beaten the 
Giants in only two of six games at 
home while winning five of seven at 
Candlestick. 

"We’re a much looser ball club on 
the road," said Bill Grabarkewitz, the 
injured Dodger third baseman. "1 think 
we just like to bat first. The national 
anthem seems to do something to our 
pitchers. I don’t know how many runs 
have been scored off us in the first in- 
ning at home, but we always seem to 
be coming to bat four runs behind. 
And in this park that’s a lot.” 

"There are two things you can say 
about this stadium," said Parker. "It’s 
the most beautiful in baseball and it’s 
the toughest to hit in. It’s big and the 
grass is high. You get on one of 
those AstroTurf fields and the ball 
just seems to fly off the bat. There 


you approach the game with an en- 
tirely different attitude. It’s hard not 
to let this park get to you.” 

Although they get their money's worth 
only half the time. Dodger fans con- 
tinue to show up in abundance. The 
attendance is approaching two million 
for the eighth time since the move 
west from Brooklyn in 1958. By the 
end of this season more than 50 mil- 
lion souls will have seen the Los An- 
geles Dodgers play baseball at home 
and on the road. Attendance has al- 
ways been news in Los Angeles: in 
San Francisco, where the Giants will 
at least draw more than a million this 
year, it is discussed only negatively. 
With some justification. Dodger fol- 
lowers regard their Bay Area coun- 
terparts with contempt. It is an at- 
titude shared by some Dodger players. 

"It would be a shame if the Giants 
won the pennant," said Grabarkewitz. 
"They don’t have any fans." 

Moving into the season’s climactic 
month, these two teams offer an in- 
teresting contrast in virtues and defects: 
the Dodgers, unable to win at home 
but drawing well: the Giants losing 
on the road, where they are one of 
the best draws in the game. The Gi- 
ants, even with Mays and McCovey 
shuttling in and out of the lineup, are 
now pretty much a set team; the Dodg- 
ers rarely field the same lineup two 
games in succession. The Giants, tra- 
ditionally a power team, run better 
and more often on the bases than the 
Dodgers, traditionally a running team. 
The Giants have two outstanding start- 
ing pitchers; the Dodgers, with Claude 
Osteen, A1 Downing. Don Sutton and 
Bill Singer, have four good ones. And 
finally there is the issue of harmony 
and all those "things” that can hap- 
pen without it. 

Richie Allen, the gifted but scarcely 
harmonious power hitter who was a 
problem athlete in both St. Louis and 
Philadelphia, has been knocking himself 
out for the Dodgers, according to Man- 
ager Walter Alston. Is he happier with 
the spirited Dodgers, Allen was asked, 
than he was with the Cardinals and Phil- 
lies? He looked up from the business of 
studying the locker room floor. There 
was the faintest suggestion of a smile 
on his Mephistophelian countenance. 

"Now,” he said slowly, "does that 
really matter?” 

Richie Allen, meet Maury Wills, end 
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HAVING AT A BALL IN 
NEW HAVANA 

The old capital ain't what it used to be and neither was volleyball's 
image after the U.S. and Cuba battled it out by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


A n improbable stranger in Cuba, a 
> U.S. athlete named Larry Milliken, 
wandered by chance one afternoon last 
week into a workers' art exhibit in the 
busy lobby of Havana's Radio Liber- 
acion. What he saw inside was a dozen 
or more anti-U.S. paintings, including 
one. Death to Imperialism , depicting the 
American eagle impaled on a blood- 
drenched arrow. There was also a wall 
hung with equally harsh drawings done 
entirely by Cuban schoolchildren. The 
23-year-old Milliken, a short-order cook 
from California, looked around a few 
minutes, then emerged into the street. 
‘‘Man," he said, “there's some radical 
doings in there." 

Happily for Milliken and the rest of 
the U.S. volleyball team, such reminders 
of the realities of U.S.-Cuban relations 
were few and fleeting during their 10 
days in Havana. With a proper welcome 
decreed by none other than Fidel Cas- 
tro himself, the U.S. team, one of five 
entries in what was billed as the North- 
Central American and Caribbean zonal 
Olympic qualification tournament, re- 
ceived abrazos from the Cuban people, 
many of them eager to tell of relatives 
in exile in Miami or, as one woman as- 
sured a group of players on a palm- 
fringed Caribbean beach, in the “Cal- 
ifornia part of New York.” The hos- 
pitality abruptly stopped at the volleyball 
court when Cuba defeated the U.S. last 
Sunday night before 16,500 partisan 
Habaneras and a national TV audience. 

The victory, which qualified Cuba for 
one of the 12 berths at Munich, came 
in the aftermath of a politically charged 
Pan-American Games in Cali, Colombia, 
in which Cuba took the gold medal with 
a dramatic three-game sweep of the U.S. 
For the visitors from North America 


the competition itself was only slightly 
more important than the publicity that 
the Cuban trip brought to their sport, one 
that has been hitherto unjustly treated as 
a pitty-pat girls' game practically every- 
where in the U.S. except on the beaches 
and campuses of Southern California. 
The team was accompanied by a handful 
of U.S. journalists, and players like Paul 
Patterson of Los Angeles were under no 
illusion that the press had been attracted 
by anything other than the setting. “Oh, 
we've had publicity before," Patterson 
shrugged one morning in the lobby of the 
25-story Habana Libre Hotel, known in 
another time as the Hilton. “We were on 
TV once in Binghamton." 

It was more than just another tour- 
nament for the host Cubans, too. From 
the moment the U.S. players stepped 
off a Cubana Air Lines charter from Ja- 
maica into the green neon gloom of Ha- 
vana's Jose Marti Airport, they found 
themselves caught up in what amounted 
to a national sports mania. 

The revolutionary posters festooning 
Havana streets now vied for attention 
with futuristic billboards announcing the 
world amateur bcisbol championship 
scheduled for Havana in November. At 
their hotel U.S. team members shared a 
dining room with beefy Mongolians and 
Bulgarians, combatants in a “friendship 
wrestling tournament," whose training 
regimens evidently ruled out smiling. 
Meanwhile, 6.000 youths had descended 
on Havana from around the country to 
compete in the annual scholastic games, 
a kind of Cuban Junior Olympics. 

Above all, there was an outpouring 
of pride over the genuinely impressive 
showing that this Marxist country of 
8.5 million population had achieved in 
Cali. During the Pan-Am Games play- 


by-play accounts were carried by radio 
into peoples' factories and state farms 
and over loudspeakers on the streets 
of Havana, while Castro, that incor- 
rigible sports enthusiast, interrupted 
meetings with foreign emissaries to bend 
an car to the latest tidings. The U.S. 
won more medals all told, but Granma , 
the official Communist Party newspaper, 
published graphs pointing out that Cuba 
had taken 20 times as many as the de- 
spised Americans on a per capita basis. 
The figures were inflated. Actually Cuba 
won only 1 1 times as many, for what- 
ever the comparison is worth. 

To honor the country's sports heroes, 
a crowd of 30.000 turned out 24 hours 
after the U.S. team's arrival for a mass 
meeting in a parking lot at Havana's 
Sports City, an athletic complex begun 
under Batista and completed following 
his overthrow in 1959. Rcd-shirted ath- 
letes took seats up front, while every- 
body else stood in a great crush, the 
women brandishing fans against the 
warm, sticky night. Stationed in the 
crowd were nurses with stretchers at the 
ready, the first substantial clue that the 
Bearded One might show up to deliver 
one of his endurance-testing speeches. 

And so he did, arriving just as the vic- 
tory celebration began and mounting a 
platform bearing a huge sign — el de- 

PORTE DERECHO DLL PUEBLO (Sport is 
the people's right), a slogan Castro 
coined in the early '60s in pledging a na- 
tional commitment to athletics, one of 
the subsequent benefits of which has been 
free admission to all sports events. In 
high spirits, Fidel led the applause as the 
athletes stepped forward, one proud fig- 
ure after another, to recount every 
breathless detail of their Pan-Am tri- 
umphs. Except possibly for the stars 
of Cuba's major team victories over 
the U.S., which came in baseball and 
basketball as well as in volleyball, the 
most enthusiastic reception was reserved 
for 19-year-old Pedro Perez Duena, 
world triple-jump record breaker at Cali, 
whose parents — his father is a garden- 
er — had been bused in for the rally 
from the tobacco-growing province of 
Pinar del Rio by INDER, the national 
sports institute. 




.... . 


The black Caribbean sky was thick 
with giant moths and rhetoric as (as- 
tro. looking every bit the angry proph- 
et. began to speak. He inveighed against 
vtjnqui imperialism, invoked the memory 
of Che Guevara and, emphasizing the 
importance of sports in the socialist 
state, dismissed the defection of several 
Cuban athletes at Cali as "dishonors 
which history will take into account.” 
But it all fell short of a typical ( astro 
harangue. For one thing, he talked 
less than an hour, which assured the 
ladies with the stretchers a slow night. 
Then, too, he struck an unexpectedly 
conciliatory note when he urged his 
countrymen to give the visiting Amer- 
icans "sportsmanlike, courteous and 
respectful" treatment. 

"We believe we are entitled to a gold 
w£d&L (etc hasjyl.ud.u.y C wsJ.csx said. . lead- 
ing into a battery of microphones. Then 
he added. "We shouldn’t consider those 
athletes as representatives of imperial- 
ism. Rather, we should look upon them 
as representatives of the United States." 

For the U.S. players, who watched 
the rally on an I ast German-made tele- 
vision set at their hotel, the impact of 
( astro’s intercession became apparent 
at the tournament's opening ceremonies 
at the Sports City Coliseum. Parading 
beneath a huge poster of Che that dom- 
inates the indoor arena, the Americans 
were treated to an ovation so enthusiastic 
as to lie almost disorienting. Of course, 
it was understood by everybody that all 
this goodwill was subject to recall dur- 
ing the U.S. -Cuba game, but musta- 
chioed Al Scales, the 32-year-old Amer- 
ican coach, insisted on thinking posi- 
tively. "Maybe vve won't have a riot 
here after all," he said as he sauntered 
off for a dip in the Habana Libre pool. 

The anticipation surrounding the 
l.'.S.-Cuba showdown, which would 
have been great in any case, was in- 
tensified by the fact that both countries 
had young, improving teams eager to 
crack the top ranks of world volleyball. 
The Cubans had as their coach a bull 


The U.S. overwhelmed the Dutch Antilles be- 
neath a glowering poster of Che Guevara. 


A BALL IN HAVANA continued 



of a man named Dieter Grund from 
East Germany, the country that last year 
beat out its socialist neighbors — six of 
the top seven teams were from behind 
the Iron Curtain — to win the world 
championship. Grund has schooled the 
Cubans in a deliberate offense in which 
the ball is set unusually high above the 
net to a couple of leaping fools capable 
of spiking it over the outstretched lin- 
gers of all but the most accomplished 
blockers. It is essentially the East Ger- 
man style, and the Cubans got a first- 
hand lesson when the world champions 
came to Havana for several weeks of 
exhibition play last spring. 

The U.S. team, in search of similar sea- 
soning, played in a meet in Poland just 
before leaving for Cali. It won only 
one of four matches there but. accord- 
ing to Scales, who coached UCLA to 
two straight NCAA titles, the experience 
"helped round us into shape." Opening 
play in Havana, Scales* team defeated 
the Netherlands Antilles 15-2, 15-3, 
15-1 in a laugher that required just 40 
minutes, compared with two hours or 
more for an evenly contested match, and 
then swept successive three-game match- 
es from Mexico and Puerto Rico. 

By contrast with Cuba's high, pow- 
erful attack, the U.S. used quick, deft 


placements off relatively low sets, often 
as not to left-handed spiker Kirk Kil- 
gour, the 6' 3” star of Scales’ UCLA 
team. But the Americans almost faltered 
against Mexico, particularly in the sec- 
ond game when they trailed 14-9, and 
had to rally furiously to win 17-15. The 
U.S. relied during the matches earlier 
in the week on the scrambling backcourt 
defense of both Patterson and 20-year- 
old Duncan McFarland, a cherub-faced 
senior at San Diego State, who repeat- 
edly dug and dived to save shots that 
teammates up front were unable to block. 

Otherwise well received in the early 
matches, the Americans drew a few jeers 
from the crowds when they experimented 
against the Antilles and Mexico with 
the so-called skyball, a high, arcing serve 
that reaches roughly the same altitude 
as the royal palms surrounding nearby 
Revolution Palace. The skyball is a fa- 
miliar tactic on Southern California 
beaches, where wind and sun can make 
it tricky to field, and the team was us- 
ing it, one of the Americans confided, 
"to give the Cubans something to think 
about." If the Cubans were unduly con- 
cerned, they never let on. They rolled 
over the same three opponents as the 
U.S., and Coach Grund may merely have 
been responding to Castro's call for cour- 


tesy when he generously said, "The U.S. 
has the material. If the players work, 
they could beat the GDR [East Ger- 
many] one day.” 

The mere fact that a U.S. team was 
in Cuba naturally invited comparison 
with last spring's American table-tennis 
trip to Red China, although the only cer- 
tain parallel is that both games involve 
hitting a ball over a net. "This is not to 
be confused with Ping-Pong diplomacy," 
cautioned an official from behind a bare 
desk in the foreign ministry, his voice 
competing with a wheezing U.S.-made 
air-conditioner of considerable vintage. 
One of the most obvious distinctions is 
that U.S. citizens have been trickling 
into Cuba all along and not just aboard 
hijacked aircraft. They include young 
people in tunc with the revolution as 
well as newspapermen in quest of an 
eight-part series on agrarian reform, and 
there have been previous visits, too, 
by a couple of sports delegations, most 
recently when 25 Americans came to 
Havana two years ago for the World 
Fencing Championships. 

The fencers enjoyed neither the at- 
tention nor the freedom of movement 
of the latest U.S. visitors, although the 
journalists making the volleyball trip ran 
into some bizarre restrictions. Cuban of- 
ficials seemed particularly on edge about 
pictures, as when an NBC cameraman 
began photographing Rudy Suwara, the 
29-year-old U.S. team captain, talking 
to school kids outside Coppelia, a pop- 
ular ice cream parlor across from the Ha- 
bana Libre. 

Ice cream is one of the few' bourgeois 
pleasures to survive the revolution, and 
there is this wry joke among Cubans 
(humor is another surviving pleasure): 
whenever another of Fidel's economic 
projects fails, he adds an additional ice 
cream flavor. But when a pair of bale- 
ful characters, one identifying himself 
as a military policeman, ushered Suwara 
off for questioning he knew he wasn't 
in a Baskin-Robbins. “I was plenty 
irked," Suwara said. "After five min- 
utes 1 just told them 1 was leaving. One 
of them, this little guy in horn-rimmed 
glasses, was nasty and arrogant." 

Apart from such minor annoyances, 
the American players roamed the city 
pretty much at will, mingling with the 
people, most of whom were friendly in 
the extreme. Out for a stroll one morn- 
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ing, Jim Coleman, an assistant U.S. 
coach and chemistry professor at George 
Williams College in Downers Grove. Il- 
linois. walked into a research lab at the 
University of Havana and was invited 
by some students to stay for lunch. 

“They warned me that the food 
wouldn't be as good as at the hotel." 
Coleman said afterward. “It wasn't. But 
we had a good time. They look the same 
and talk the same as our students. They 
even tell the same jokes." 

To the visiting Americans, sightseeing 
both by bus and on foot. Havana seemed 
like the set of an old movie, the print 
slightly faded with age. Big-finned Cad- 
illacs and 1947 Hudsons rolled along 
all but deserted boulevards, and from 
the balconies of oceanfront hotels where 
U.S. tourists once sunned themselves one 
could hear roosters crowing. There were 
similar sights and sounds everywhere. 
At the gym where the team practiced, a 
facility that used to belong to an Amer- 
ican-run Methodist school, a rusted-out 
Coca-Cola cooler lay overturned in the 
yard. The gym has been renamed after 
a hero of the Bay of Pigs. 

One tourist attraction the players took 
in was Ernest Hemingway's hilltop villa 
near Havana, paradisiacally set among 
stands of bamboo and lush ferns, w here 
The Old Man and the Sea was written. 
Now a state museum, it is preserved 
just as Hemingway left it: bullfight post- 
ers on the walls, dining room table set 
for three. I O-year-old magazines waiting 
to be read in the living room. The team 
went in two groups, and the one that in- 
cluded Scates was caught in a thunder- 
storm. The attendants, concerned lest 
the visitors track up Hemingway's bear- 
skin rugs, permitted them only to look 
through the windows. As he walked the 
grounds, Scates allowed that “It seems 
like a great place to write," the judg- 
ment of one whose forthcoming book. 
Winning Volleyball , gives him an obvi- 
ous literary affinity with Papa. 

Following practice one afternoon the 
U.S. players were taken to a beach out- 
side Havana, where they tossed around 
a Frisbee. a bourgeois contrivance un- 
known in Cuba, and were besieged by off- 
duty soldiers in fatigue-green swim 
trunks anxious to talk about such rock 
groups as Sang re. Sudor y Lagrimas, bet- 
ter known 90 miles to the north as Blood, 
Sweat and Tears. And they came upon 



U.S. Coach Scates puffs a (what else) Havana at Habana Libre (formerly Hilton) Hotel. 


another example of Cuban hospitality 
when Patterson and a teammate, Byron 
Shewman, paused to watch a group of 
men playing dominoes outside a cabana. 

The Cubans struck up a conversation 
with the strangers. Soon one of them, a 
taut-skinned fellow wearing the green 
shirt of the Canecutters Brigade, hand- 
ed out cold beer all around, this being 
one of the few items in Cuba not strict- 
ly rationed. The man, who was spend- 
ing a week at the beach with his family 
in reward for his work in last year's 
sugar harvest, spoke in English. “You 
are visiting my country," he told the 
Americans. “I want you to be at home. 
This is beautiful." 

Plentiful as such confrontations were, 
there still remained one more, this time 
with the Cuban volleyball team. The left- 
ist demonology has always considered 
the U.S. the shark and her Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors as sardines, but the roles 
seemed reversed when the Cubans came 
from behind to chew up the North Amer- 
icans. The Coliseum was SRO four hours 
before the match began, and among 
those on hand was Castro, who chatted 
for half an hour with the U.S. players. 
He wished them luck, adding. “Of 
course. I hope Cuba will win." 

For a time Fidel had reason to wor- 


ry. The Americans, getting strong block- 
ing from McFarland and Smitty Duke, 
took just 19 minutes to win the opener 
15-8, then edged ahead in the second 
game 10-8. "The key to beating the Cu- 
bans is to beat their strong block," Scates 
had said beforehand. But it was the Cu- 
bans who began finding openings in the 
U.S. defense. With 21 -year-old Diego 
Lapera doing the spiking. Cuba scored 
seven straight points to win 15-10. The 
third game started as an uncompromis- 
ing struggle, the points coming so grudg- 
ingly — only the serving team can score 
in volleyball — that it was only 3-3 after 
17 minutes of play. 

Then the U.S. began to disintegrate. 
As the crowd chanted “Coo-ba, Coo- 
ba," Lapera and high-jumping Pedro 
Delgado fired the home team to a 15-6 
win. Cuba took the final game 1 5 -8. and 
Suwara could only lament. "We just 
couldn't seem to get together." 

As for Castro, he told foreign journal- 
ists he w'as impressed with the "high- 
quality games," then slipped off his gun 
belt to demonstrate his serving tech- 
nique. It only confirmed what such U.S. 
players as Dodge Parker had suspected 
all along. “I think 1 like Castro." Parker 
said soon after arriving in Cuba. "He 
seems like a hang-loose guy." end 



SWING WIDE, SWEET CHARIOT 


France's superb Une de Mai almost missed the Roosevelt International because of quarantine 
restrictions, but once in the U.S. she made all the other horses look sick by WILLIAM F. REED 


A about 7:30 p.m. last Saturday, Jean- 
Rene Gougeon, the preeminent 
French harness racing driver, was stand- 
ing in the paddock at New York's Roo- 
sevelt Raceway. Gougeon. known in 
France as "Le Pape" because he sup- 
posedly resembles Pope Paul, would 
soon be driving Une de Mai. the mil- 
lionaire mare, against eight of the world's 
best trotters in the S 1 25.000 International 
Trot, but now he was more concerned 
with cleaning off his driving goggles. 
A late-afternoon rain had left a slick 
coating of mud on the track's artificial 
surface. In warmups Gougeon's goggles 
had been splattered, as had his white 
driving helmet and the front of his 
pale blue silks. 


"Bah," said Gougeon good-naturedly 
to an American bystander. “Sloppy.” 

The American nodded, and through 
an interpreter asked about Une de Mai. 
the big copper-colored 7-year-old whose 
earnings going into the International 
were SI, 238.355 — a world record for a 
harness horse. 

“Ah.” said the 43-year-old Gougeon. 
smiling as he w iped his goggles, breathed 
on them again and wiped some more. 
“My horse has never been better than 
she is right now . Formidable." 

That should have been clue enough. 
While Gougeon is self-assured, he does 
not bluff. American fans learned this in 
1969 when he brought Une de Mai to 
Roosevelt to face America's vaunted 


Ncvele Pride in the International. “I 
think my mare will win,” Gougeon said 
then to an amused and unbelieving 
American press. And win she did. the 
hard way. by racing outside for the en- 
tire mile and a quarter. 

This time Une de Mai's main com- 
petition was not Ncvele Pride, long since 
retired to stud, but another mare — Can- 
ada's Fresh Yankee. Fresh Yankee had 
won last year's International (Une de 
Mai finished a disappointing fourth on 
that occasion), and going into Saturday 
night's race her career earnings were 
S976.780 — more than any trotter in 
North America and third (behind Une 
de Mai and the retired New Zealand 
pacer Cardigan Bay) on harness racing's 




alltime list. Her trainer-driver. Joe 
O'Brien. 54, is just as reticent as Goug- 
eon is ebullient, and Joe was in a typ- 
ically unchatty mood as he stood in the 
paddock barn, his arms crossed and an 
enigmatic smile on his lips- 

Q: "How's your mare?" 

A: "She’s all right." 

Q: “How do you think you'll do?" 

A: "As well as I can." 

Perhaps neither Gougeon nor O'Brien 
quite expected what was to come — the 
closest, most exciting finish in the In- 
ternational's 13-year history. Before a 
screaming crowd of 39,247 Gougeon and 
Une de Mai rushed up on the far out- 
side to beat O'Brien and Fresh Yankee 
by a nostril in the final stride. "I thought 
I had won, but I wasn't sure," said Goug- 
eon through his interpreter. "I asked 
O'Brien after we crossed the finish line 
and he didn't know, either.” 

For a race that turned out so beau- 
tifully, this year's International had more 
than its share of troubles. The owners 
of Barbablu, the Italian champion, de- 
clined to come because they felt they 
could make more money racing in Eu- 
rope. Harper Arrow, a fine Swedish horse 
who had finished ahead of Une de Mai 
in one heat of the Elitlopp on May 31 
at Stockholm, injured his right front leg 
and had to undergo an operation. Vai- 
sonnais D., a French horse who was to 
represent Monaco, had his invitation 
withdrawn after a blood test revealed 
the presence of piroplasniosis, a highly 
infectious disease more commonly 
known as swamp fever. And then the 
owners of Henri Buitenzorg, a trotter 
from The Netherlands, declined an in- 
vitation for fear of exposing their horse 
to the VEE epidemic in America (SI, 
Aug. 16). 

As unsettling as this list of dropouts 
was, the track officials and their Eu- 
ropean agent, French journalist Alex 
IgnatiefT, managed to compensate. In 
short order Italy’s Agaunar, West Ger- 
many's Ginster, America's Dayan and 
New Zealand's Stylish Major were re- 
cruited to fill the vacancies. But a se- 

Entering the stretch. Fresh Yankee (second 
on rail) moved out and between horses to 
take the lead, but Une de Mai (far left) 
swung wide around the packed field and 
came on to win the race by only inches. 


rious crisis remained, and it involved 
the French. In mid-July the government 
barred North and South American hors- 
es from entering France because of the 
VEE epidemic. It also declared that 
French horses competing in America 
would have to stay in quarantine for 60 
days when they returned. An enforced 
60-day vacation was unthinkable to 
Gougeon and Jean Mary, the trainer- 
driver of Tidalium Pelo, because their 
horses already were scheduled to race 
in several lucrative European stakes this 
fall. Unless their animals got an exemp- 
tion from that long quarantine, the horse- 
men said, they could not afford to take 
them to the International. 

For the next three weeks Alex Igna- 
tieff tried to work out something with 
the French government, but to no avail. 
"It was delay, delay, delay," he said, 
frowning as he recalled his bouts with 
bureaucracy. As of the morning of Aug. 
10 the French horses still had not re- 
ceived their exemption, and Roosevelt 
was on the brink of scratching the In- 
ternational. In Paris, Ignalicff had been 
getting nowhere — the government's chief 
veterinarian was on vacation — but for- 
tunately he found an assistant veteri- 
narian who was also an old friend. Dr. 
Alexander Karpoucko. Ignatieff agreed 
to a compromise that would require 
Gougeon and Mary to keep their hors- 
es in quarantine for 10 days, and Kar- 
poucko signed the exemption. "If I had 
not met him," says Ignatieff. "we would 
have had no chance because there was 
no one else there with authority to sign 
the papers." 

With horses duly present, the rain had 
stopped by the time the International 
went off. The track was rated good, al- 
though it was still so sticky that all the 
drivers were splattered with mud from 
head to toe. The horses were spotlighted, 
introduced, serenaded with It's a Small 
World and, of course, bet upon, and 
the race got underway. 

Almost as soon as the mobile start- 
ing gate moved, America's Dart Hanover 
broke for the lead. At the quarter he 
was in command, followed by Fresh 
Yankee and Crain Hanover, both Ca- 
nadians. Tidalium Pelo was fourth, fol- 
lowed on the outside by Une de Mai, 
who had started from the No. 8 post. 

By the half mile Crain Hanover had 
fallen back to fourth. "He's a game 


horse, but he was in over his head," 
said Herve Filion, his trainer-driver — 
but Dart Hanover still held onto first 
place with Fresh Yankee in tight on the 
rail behind him, saving ground. Now 
Tidalium Pelo, on the outside and fol- 
lowed by Une de Mai, moved up to 
second. 

As the field went into the final turn 
of the 114-mile race. Tidalium Pelo fal- 
tered and appeared ready to break stride, 
so Gougeon deftly took Une de Mai 
three wide to the outside. In the stretch. 
Dart Hanover still led, but the sagging 
Tidalium Pelo fell back, opening a hole 
between himself and Dart Hanover, and 
O'Brien quickly moved Fresh Yankee 
through and into the clear. "I wanted 
to move at the beginning of that last 
turn,” said O'Brien, "but I couldn't get 
my bike through. Tidalium Pelo was 
bearing in just enough to keep his wheel 
in front of mine." 

Meanwhile, on the far outside, Goug- 
eon's vision of Fresh Yankee was 
blocked by the hulking black form of 
Tidalium. "Suddenly I saw Fresh Yan- 
kee’s head shoot out." said Gougeon, 
"so I took off after her." 

With O'Brien whipping, cajoling and 
jiggling for all he was worth. Fresh 
Yankee slipped past the faltering Dart 
Hanover late in the stretch, and looked 
like a winner only yards from the fin- 
ish, but Une de Mai blurred past her 
in the last split second. "Juste au po- 
teat t (right at the wire)," exulted Gou- 
geon later. Once again he had kept 
Une de Mai on the outside the entire 
race — a tactic that is anathema in 
America — and once again he had won 
the International. 

The loss was not complete disaster 
for Fresh Yankee. Her second-place 
money of 531,250 made her the sport's 
third millionaire. The first, Une de 
Mai. increased her bankroll by S62.500. 
which is a lot of francs even in to- 
day's money market. 

Gougeon already is talkingabout com- 
ing to next year's I nternational w ith Van- 
ina B., a 6-year-old mare who is said to 
be next in line to Une de Mai as the lat- 
ter was the successor to Roquepine. This 
is assuming, of course, that Une de Mai 
will be retired by next year, and that 
may be assuming too much. French hors- 
es and drivers, like some wines, seem to 
improve with age. end 
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They bear the names Ferrari , de Tomaso, Lamborghini and Maser at i , and they are the world's swiftest, most elegant road 
cars. Built, paradoxically, in Italy's 'reddest Red belt,' they are the chariots of the rich, the racy and the romantic 


F or years people have been won- 
dering why they get lost in Bo- 
logna and Modena, Italy, even while at- 
tempting nothing more dramatic than a 
passage through. The reason is simple: 
the tight little triangle of Bologna-Mo- 
dena-Maranello is the breeding ground 
of all those low-slung, high-powered 
Grand Touring cars that are the most 
glamorous automobiles in the world to- 
day. The sturdy and amiable little Fiats 
one tries to coax through their territory 
simply get stage fright and forget the en- 
trances and exits. 

In factories so close together that a 
test driver can hardly get through all of 
his gears without crossing the opposi- 
tion's turf, they build the awesome Fcr- 
raris, the proud Maseratis, the sleek and 
graceful de Tomaso cars and those low, 
low Lamborghinis that go by so fast 
one can never tell whether the driver is 
lying flat on his back, or was simply 
left behind at the start. These automo- 
biles are built to go from a standstill to 
60 mph in six or seven seconds, reach 
top speeds of 145 to 180 mph and retail 


roughly in the SI 0,000 to S25.000 range. 
Unless, of course, a customer brings in 
his own leopard skins and pays a little 
extra for special upholstery. 

All have such amenities as electrically 
controlled windows and adjustable buck- 
et seats but only Maserati will stoop to 
bourgeois automatic transmissions, and 
then only if the customer insists. For 
the rest it's six on the floor, baby, and 
don't get your w hite scarf caught in the 
wheels. 

For all that it deals w ith such basic ma- 
terials as steel and rubber and paint, 
the mystique of this world is like that 
of a very select private club, or even a 
high-fashion couturier's salon. There is 
the same babble of languages, the same 
air of snooty elegance, the same exchange 
of arcane terminology. There arc even 
the same queues of the wealthy and /or 
wistful wanting to know when they can 
get delivery — or could they please just 
try one on. 

The atmosphere is dominated by three 
sharply different men: Enzo Ferrari, the 
austere old king; Alejandro de Tomaso, 


the polished Renaissance prince: and 
Ferruccio Lamborghini, the peasant plu- 
tocrat who was born under the sign of 
Taurus and would be no slouch in a chi- 
na shop himself. Maserati currently has 
no single ruling figure and its image has 
become an efficient, button-down ap- 
proach to the business of selling expen- 
sive cars. Like Ferrari, Maserati made its 
name in racing cars but it has gone out of 
the racing business. “It got too sad," says 
Guerino Bertocchi, who himself won sev- 
en of theclassic Italian Mille Miglia races 
and is now Mascrati's chief test driver. 
“Too many drivers were killed." 

Enzo Ferrari, de Tomaso and Lam- 
borghini all were racing drivers in their 
youth, with varying degrees of success. 
All love motors with a consuming pas- 
sion, are fiercely independent and are 
aggrieved if anybody wants them to make 
more than one or two cars a day. and 
they have as little to do with each other 
as possible. 

Although the name Ferrari conjures 
up either grease-stained racers or rich 
young men with dazzling blondes by their 
con ((mint 
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Ferrari' s new Daytona two-seater (180 mph, $ 23,500 ) 
contrasts modern Italy with old: watted Costello di Serravaille. 
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sides, the truth is that 80 r J of all Fer- 
rari owners are past 50, and the man 
who made the legend is 73 and viitually 
a recluse. Enzo Ferrari lives in Mode- 
na, where he was born, and spends most 
of his time half an hour away at the fac- 
tory in Maranello. Outside massive steel 
gates painted green are two panels of 
the prancing black horse that is the Fer- 
rari symbol, and inside arc khaki-clad 
guards who scrutinize every visitor. 

There are no smoking signs every- 
where: Ferrari doesn't smoke. He sits 
behind a shiny desk in a big. light-blue 
room, wearing blue tinted glasses (hat 
conceal his eyes. He is tall, white- 
thatched, distant. On three office walls 
are oil paintings of the swift red racers 
that have won six world championships. 
On the wall he faces is a framed pho- 
tograph of his only son, Dino, who died 
of a virus in 1956. Three eerie rose-col- 
ored lights burn constantly under the 
photograph. 

Looking at Ferrari, one forgets all 
those over-50 Ferrari owners. If anyone 
is the doyen of racing and father of the 
modem Italian breed of fast and hand- 
some cars, this is the man. One sud- 
denly sees the car he sees, blood-red 


and driving for the finish line. He is a 
man obsessed by speed and performance, 
and though he admits to no inner tor- 
ment, his reminiscences arc laced with 
the details of violent death. Many of 
his friends died in cars and some es- 
teemed drivers (Wolfgang von Trips, 
Alfonso de Portago. Peter Collins, most 
recently Igna/io Giunti in the Thousand 
Kilometers in Buenos Aires in January) 
died in Ferraris. 

Ferrari has always been an innovator, 
a catalyst. "I have never considered my- 
self an automobile manufacturer or an 
inventor." he says. "I am an agitator, 
an agitator of men and of technical 
problems." 

One gets the feeling he loathes hav- 
ing to make cars that aren't destined to 
go racing around a track somewhere, 
though for a while he did get a kick out 
of meeting such customers as the Shah 
of Iran, Prince Bernhard of The Neth- 
erlands. Franvoise Sagan and Ingrid 
Bergman in her Rossellini period. He 
doesn't bother to meet them any more. 
Though he has been attacked as a death 
merchant, Ferrari has never abandoned 
his conviction that racing cars improve 
the breed. Certainly the well- continued 



Ferruccio Lamborghini stands lull 
with the new Uracco, his answer to the 
Dino. Above is his latest prototype. 
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heeled buyers of the “civilian" Ferraris 
and the smaller, cheaper Dino sports 
coupe that Fiat builds to Ferrari de- 
signs. get the benefit of racing experience. 

One of those civilian cars, a 1961 Fer- 
rari 330 GTC, had a differential that 
did not please its owner, Ferruccio Lam- 
borghini of Bologna. Stocky, rambunc- 
tious Ferruccio did not take it to a ga- 
rage, he took it straight to Signor Fer- 
rari. And, so the story goes, Sig. Ferrari 
told Sig. Lamborghini he'd be damned 
if he’d lay a finger on a Ferrari just to sat- 
isfy some tractor manufacturer. Since 
neither principal will confirm or deny 
this story, everybody believes it. 

"So I decided to build my own GT,” 
crows Lamborghini. At the Geneva Auto 
Show of March 1964 he had three mod- 
els to display, and in 1966 he unveiled 
the Miura, at 1 ,100 millimeters HVi feet) 
the lowest car on the road. The Miura 
also sports a handsome body by Ber- 
tonc and a big 1 2-cylindcr engine mount- 
ed sideways about three inches behind 
the driver's head. The Miura will do 
180 mph. On its heels came the Lam- 
borghini four-passenger Espada, and the 
Turin Auto Show of 1970 unveiled the 
Uracco. his latest hit. 

Unlike Ferrari, Lamborghini seldom 
second-guesses his engineers and he is 
not interested in building racing cars. 

A farmer’s son. Lamborghini first got 
rich creating tractors using war surplus 
motors, but it was with the Grand Tour- 
ing cars, however, that he discovered 
the good life. Swingers like Frank Si- 
natra and Dean Martin bought them, 
and the Shah of Iran added a Lam- 
borghini to his fleet. Ferruccio began 
throwing big parties and jetting around 
the world to see the sights. 

"Building cars, for Lamborghini, is a 
hobby,” he frequently remarks, lapsing 
into the third person. “Tractors are nice, 
but they are not beautiful. Cars are beau- 
tiful. Lamborghini is a sort of boutique 
for cars, making maybe 450 or 500 a 
year. That is enough." 

At de Tomaso's works, a modest-look- 
ing establishment on the outskirts of Mo- 
dena, the boss is not in. A pleasant young 
engineer says vaguely, "Perhaps he is 


in Turin, or America. . . . No, you can't 
call his house, he doesn't have a house. 
He lives in hotels. Mr. dc Tomaso is a 
man who lives in a whirlwind which 
must never stop.” 

Alejandro de Tomaso, born in Bue- 
nos Aires in July 1928, is the only one 
of the three car makers who is primar- 
ily a designer. In addition to running So- 
cieta de Tomaso Inc. and de Tomaso 
Automobili, he is president and man- 
aging director of Ghia, which designs 
special car bodies for everyone from Ma- 
serati to Alfa Romeo to Ford — and, of 
course, for de Tomaso. 

His wife is the former Isabelle Has- 
kell of Red Bank, N.J., who apparently 
shares his aversion for houses and lives 
mostly in a hotel in Modena, supervising 
the car production while de Tomaso 
manages the rest of their far-fiung af- 
fairs. 

They started building cars in 1959. 
“We began on October 10, just my wife 
and I and one mechanic, and in four 
months we had a racing car and we 
loved it very much, it was so much fun. 
It was a 1 .5-liter single-seater of four cyl- 
inders. I drove it three times and never 
won. Then we didn't have time any- 
more.” They introduced the Mangusta 
at the Turin Auto Show in late 1966 
and then, with only about 280 work- 
men, began turning out roughly one car 
a day in the Modena plant. The Man- 
gusta was an instant success but only 
about 700 were made because de To- 
maso designed a car he liked even bet- 
ter, to be called the Pantera and to be 
manufactured for Ford. 

Why would an Argentinean married 
to an American and heavily committed 
to Detroit put his plant in Modena? 

"Because nowhere else could three 
people have built a racing car in four 
months," he says. “After years of build- 
ing cars here, there is a tradition, a pas- 
sion, and the workmen in the Modena- 
Bologna area are the best car builders 
in the world.” 

A lot of them are also Communists, 
for this is the heart of the reddest Red 
belt in Italy, even while remaining one 
of the country's most prosperous areas. 
This is a paradox typical of topsy-turvy 
Italian politics. In the depressed south. 


voters lean nostalgically to royalism; 
in the prosperous North, they are Com- 
munists. Italian Communists. “Commu- 
nism is a title here,” says de Tomaso. 
“The Italians arc too individualistic to 
be real Communists." 

Lately, the individualists have a new 
problem: the sudden American concern 
for safety and anti-pollution devices has 
forced the builders to make expensive 
changes in both motors and fittings for 
export. Normally the Grand Touring 
market is about 25% American, a fig- 
ure that fell sharply in 1970 because of 
new regulations. De Tomaso finds most 
of them “silly,” Maserati scrambled fast- 
est to comply, and Ferrari airily says, 
“When we build racing cars we have 
no particular respect for the smell of the 
air." He adds, however, "When prog- 
ress destroys humanity, then it is no 
longer progress. We are beginning to 
control our motors.” 

Another problem, more serious, is the 
absorption of relatively small operations 
into the huge general-market companies. 
In 1969 Ferrari concluded an agreement 
with Fiat, the Italian giant. Now Fiat 
makes the Dino sports car to Ferrari’s 
specifications. Ferrari retained control 
over his racing division and a big say in 
the larger 12-cylinder Grand Touring 
Ferraris. In 1968 Maserati sold a con- 
trolling interest to the French Citroen 
company, and dc Tomaso, in 1970, went 
almost completely to Ford. 

The last to succumb was loner Lam- 
borghini. who only a year ago boasted 
that he lost money on all his cars but 
that they were a good advertisement for 
his tractors. In January 1971 he sold 
the tractor assembly plant (though not 
the company itself) to Fiat for a re- 
ported S2.5 million and announced 
bravely that he would continue to make 
cars, heaters, even tractors, though in 
another, smaller plant. 

All this wheeling and dealing has left 
the Italian luxury car business in a great 
state of financial chumminess. Citroen 
controls Maserati. Ford has de Tomaso. 
Fiat runs almost everything at Ferrari 
except Enzo himself. But hold — Fiat also 
owns a big chunk of Citroen, which owns 
Maserati, but then some of the Mase- 
rati cars are designed by de Tomaso, 
who belongs to Ford, and Fiat has bailed 
out Lamborghini. 

As the king sang in that famous mu- 
sical comedy, "Is a puzzlement.” But 
beautiful. end 


Chief Tester Gttarino Dertocchi is a link between prewar Maseratis and 
such new splendors as the 17 5- mph, 5 20,900 Chihli SS. 
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7'M GOING TO 
PUNISH THEM 
FOR LAST YEAR ’ 


Coming off a knee operation, hassled by negotiations, 
the mighty John Mackey was a flop on the field. 
Now he is out for revenge by GWILYM S. BROWN 



E arly this month, in the second quar- 
ter of an exhibition game between 
the two most recent Super Bowl cham- 
pions. the Baltimore Colts put the ball 
in play from the Kansas City Chiefs’ 35- 
yard line. John Mackey, the Colts’ tight 
end. slipped past the defensive end and 
accelerated down the left side of the field 
while the Chiefs’ safety, Jim Kearney, 
scrambled to stay close. At the 10 Mac- 
key dipped his right shoulder and took 
a step inside, then cut back to the out- 
side. Kearney’s legs scissored furiously 
as he tried to maintain his balance. Sud- 
denly Mackey swerved to the inside just 
in time to tuck away a perfect pass from 
Reserve Quarterback Sam Havrilak and 
cross into the end zone. 

The touchdown was subsequently nul- 
lified by an offensive pass interference 
penalty in another section of the field, 
but of far more significance to the 
Colts than the loss of six points was 
the fact that Mackey, who has re- 
cently been voted by the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame selection committee as 


the greatest tight end in history, had 
shown he was fit and ready to go at full 
speed once again. 

■’I’m going to play as if it was my rook- 
ie year all over,” Mackey said in the lock- 
er room following the game, elated de- 
spite the fact that the Colts had lost 
10-7 and he had been kicked in the head 
so hard he had to sit out the second 
half. "Last year Kearney played me right 
up on the line of scrimmage and beat 
on me. He knocked me down five times 
in one game because he knew I couldn't 
do anything about it. I hold no grudg- 
es. That’s the job those defensive men 
have to do, but as I told Kearney the 
first time we lined up tonight, I’m go- 
ing to punish them all for what they 
did to me last year.” 

A lot happened last year to John 
Mackey. At his rampageous best he is a 
first-rate blocker, can catch passes short 
or long and then break games open with 
his wild, galloping runs. "Once he catch- 
es the ball the great adventure begins," 
says Colt End Coach Dick Biclski. 


"Those people on defense climb all over 
him. The lucky ones fall off." But last 
year Mackey’s right knee, healing slow- 
ly from an operation for the removal of 
bone chips, severely limited his mobility 
and gave him intense pain up until the 
Super Bow l. As a result, defensive backs 
arrogantly played him nose to nose on 
the line of scrimmage. Says Mackey. "It 
was as if they were saying. ‘Why you 
fat old guy with your bum knee, what 
can you do to hurt us?’ " 

Part of Mackey's inability to hurt peo- 
ple on the field stemmed from the fact 
that he was doing so much to help them 
off it. Since January 1970 Mackey has 
been president of the NFL Players As- 
sociation and his performance in that 
role was the major reason why the as- 
sociation survived last year's frantic and 
bitter negotiations w ith the owners, even- 
tually signing an improved pension and 
benefits contract. To be able to con- 
centrate fully on the bargaining, Mac- 
key curtailed his activities as chairman 
of the board of John Mackey Enterprises, 
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MACKEY IS A JOVIAL SOUL AT HOME BUT WHEN HE LINES UP AT TIGHT END HE IS. AS HE PUTS IT. MEAN. LIKE THE OWNERS 


a wholesale food distribution company 
of which he is the major stockholder, 
and almost completely abandoned the 
handball, tennis, running and horseback 
riding with which he usually warms up 
for training camp. 

"It was really sad in a way.” says 
John Wilbur, a Washington Redskin 
guard and the Players Association trea- 
surer. "Here was a football player com- 
ing off a knee operation w ith the knowl- 
edge that his profession might not be 
working out. His wife was probably get- 
ting sore, the press was giving us a beat- 
ing, the owners were giving him a lot of 
flak. Yet he kept his spirits up and he 
kept our spirits up and stuck with it. 
He didn't work out so he'd have more 
time for the negotiations.” 

"I was so wrapped up in the work.” 
says Mackey, "that I never gave my play- 
ing career much thought. I just felt that 
if I look time out for my own business 
or for getting in shape that we'd lose. It 
was unbelievable mental anguish. By the 
time it was all over, my concentration 


was completely gone. I was having night- 
mares. My wife Sylvia says the negoti- 
ations changed me. that I'm meaner, that 
I'd been around the owners so long that 
I got like them." 

Until Mackey came along and start- 
ed to get mean, the Players Association 
was little more than a social club that 
depended almost entirely on hired law- 
yers to do the brainwork. "I certainly 
never sought the presidency." says Mac- 
key of the job that is not exactly the child- 
hood ambition of every red-blooded 
American boy. "I'd been outspoken, but 
I'd also told off some of the militant 
guys because I thought that too often 
they were using their positions as play- 
er reps to pursue personal vendettas, that 
this didn't accomplish anything. So l 
guess quite a few people were thinking 
that I wouldn't have the guts to stand 
up to the owners.” 

Colt Owner Carroll Rosenbloom was 
among those who were not deceived. 
After Mackey's election. Rosenbloom 
reportedly warned his fellow owners. 


"Look, this guy isn't going to be easy.” 
Rosenbloom was right. 

"The presidency and the negotiations 
probably have hardened John but they 
also opened him up a lot." says Sylvia 
Mackey, an astonishingly beautiful 
mother of three (Lisa. 7. John. 4. and 
Linda. 3) as well as a high-fashion mod- 
el. "In college John always loved to 
party, but he was never loud or noisy. 
We used to call him Twinkletoes be- 
cause he was such a great dancer. He still 
never says anything he doesn't mean, 
but he's much more willing to talk to 
people, to make speeches.” 

Center Bill Curry, now the Colts' play- 
er rep, vividly recalls the first time Mac- 
key ever opened up at a team meeting. 
"John has always been a great inspi- 
ration on the field." says Curry. "Late 
in a tough game most of us will be drag- 
ging ourselves around, working hard to 
give 98' ,. Then we'll sec Mackey grab- 
bing the ball and knocking guys down 
even though he is beat. too. and so we 
all start giving 120' , just the way he is. 
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But lie never used to say anything, just 
do it. Then once at a team meeting be- 
fore an important game with the Rams 
in 1968 Johnny Unitas called on Mac- 
key to say something and this time he 
did. ‘Men,’ he said, ‘these guys really 
need their butts kicked and we’re going 
to go out and do just that.’ It was sim- 
ple and yet somehow electrifying and 
we did just that. So no one on the Colts 
was surprised that Mackey proved to 
be such a fine leader." 

‘‘During the meetings that followed 
his election we started calling Mackey 
the Dictator,” says Kcrmit Alexander 
of the Rams, who has worked with Mac- 
key as a player rep and against him as 
one of the NFL’s top defensive backs. 
"In prior years we would meet for a cou- 
ple of hours in the morning and after 
that it was party time. This is true no 
longer. Last year, at New Orleans, John 
would have kept us up all night if he'd 
had to. As it was, we were usually so 
tired after our last meeting of the eve- 
ning that it was straight off to bed. Then 
at our closing meeting he gave a speech 
that shook everyone up. It was very, 
very eloquent and reminded us of one 
of those speeches about achieving suc- 
cess that Vince Lombardi used to make, 
except this speech got you all goose-pim- 
ply. It was about the need to be pre- 
pared, to be vigilant, to work hard if 
we wanted to be successful.’’ 

Some of those present may have felt 
the speech smacked more of Rockne and 
his "Win one for the Gippcr" school of 
oratory than of Lombardi. Mackey faced 
his audience brandishing an imaginary 
football and explained that it was the 
players who had the ball now, that they 
should catch it like Roy Jefferson and 
then run with it like Jimmy Brown or 
Gale Sayers all the way into the end 
zone. Whoever his model, it was un- 
deniably effective stuff. 

‘‘I felt I had to fire them up, to get 
them really involved,” Mackey said the 
other day. "The main problem is that 
football players have always been ac- 
customed to having things done for them. 
They’ve been used to being told by coach- 
es and others that this way or that way 
is the best way. They’ve traditionally 
thought owners must know best because 
that is why they’re rich and are owners. 
But things are changing. The players 
coming into the league are coming off 
those same college campuses that have 
been in revolt against authority. They 


have many of the same feelings. The 
black players of today, like myself, are 
also much different. When I first came 
into the league most of the black play- 
ers were great athletes and nothing more. 
When I objected to racist practices they’d 
say, ‘Look, that's the way things are. 
We're lucky to be here.’ Now they arc 
proud of being black, they've had more 
exposure, they're smarter and more mil- 
itant. Black players aren't going to put 
up with abuse from coaches and own- 
ers with a shrug and a smile anymore. 
Neither is any rookie. Last year the Colts 
had a rookie who came over and told 
me — told me ! — how to run my pass 
patterns.” 

Mackey’s oratorical gifts, however la- 
tent, may have been inherited from his 
father, formerly pastor of the Mt. Sinai 
Baptist Church in Roosevelt, N.Y., now 
retired in Florida. Mackey is so spell- 
binding that his associates on the play- 
ers’ executive committee taped his 
speeches during last year’s negotiations 
and sent cassettes to the various teams. 
But his executive qualities go beyond 
speechifying. He is unflappable and he 
does his homework. "Be prepared and 
you won't panic" is a favorite Mackey 
maxim. 

"He has the aura and the ego of a 
great leader," said Bill Curry during a 
recent reception given to mark the open- 
ing of the Players Association's new 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. “He 
never makes snap judgments or deci- 
sions. He studies someone carefully for 
hours before deciding what kind of per- 
son he is.” 

“John fooled everyone who didn’t 
know him,” says Wilbur, who was not 
one of Mackey's original backers. “He 
has a really good feel for people and is 
a master of good timing. At one point 
after the players’ strike was under way 
last summer most of us thought that 
even the five or six weak clubs would 
be able to stay out on strike for at least 
another week. But John contacted some 
of them and, sensing a real weakness, 
went right to the owners and drove a pret- 
ty good bargain. I think if he hadn’t 
done it just when he did the association 
might have gotten itself involved in an 
irreparable conflict.” 

A sense of timing has always been 
one of Mackey's strong suits. He met 
Sylvia and liked her early in his fresh- 
man year at Syracuse but chose to wait 
until the football season was over and 


off his mind before taking her out. Af- 
ter signing with the Colts he figured once 
again that it was best to cope with only 
one new experience at a time and so post- 
poned their wedding until the season 
was over. 

In his senior year at college, Mackey 
made the dean’s list, was named to Phi 
Kappa Alpha, the scholar-athlete soci- 
ety, and graduated with a B.A. in Amer- 
ican studies and political science. A sec- 
ond-round draft choice, he is remem- 
bered as the first Colt rookie to turn up 
for contract talks with a lawyer in tow. 
Although in college Mackey was a run- 
ning back as well as an end, the Colts de- 
cided to play him exclusively at tight 
end. He studied game films for hours 
with Raymond Berry, the foremost stu- 
dent of the art of pass catching, and 
picked up tips on playing tight end from 
Jim Mutscheller, then a Colt coach. Mac- 
key learned how to become more de- 
ceptive by constantly varying the num- 
ber of steps he took before cutting, how 
to change the pattern of his fakes so 
they wouldn't become predictable, to de- 
termine whether a defender was left- or 
right-handed and thus know from which 
side he was most likely to be clobbered 
by a scything forearm. Mackey was such 
a good student that he was the only rook- 
ie to play in the Pro Bowl after the 
1963 season. 

Even today Mackey constantly drills 
on situations that arc likely to come up 
in a game. In one drill he will catch side- 
line passes while endeavoring to keep 
his feet inbounds. In another he will 
have someone throw a ball to him while 
he has any number of neighborhood kids, 
or a couple of his own, clinging to his 
arms, legs or shoulders. 

‘‘If you practice these things until they 
become second nature," Mackey says, 
"then they won't bother you when they 
suddenly come up in a game. I don’t 
have to worry about keeping my feet in- 
bounds or about a defender hanging on 
my back. I can concentrate on catching 
the ball.” 

“About the only weakness Mackey 
has as a receiver is that he sometimes 
loses concentration when he has to wait 
too long for the ball after his cut," says 
Unitas. "That’s when he's most likely 
to drop it. He likes it to be there right 
away so he can grab it and go." 

Mackey's devotion to detail is well 
complemented by his natural gifts. He 
is reasonably big — 6' 2", 224 pounds — 

continued 
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Allstate. The young man’s life insurance 


Allstate’s Mortgage Protection Plan. 
Helps pay off your mortage if you die. 
Made for the young man: no high 
prices, no red tape. Here’s the story: 


this age... 

You pay this much monthly for 
’20,000 of 20-year decreasing 
term mortgage protection. 

25 

> 6.80 

30 

>730 

35 

> 8.70 

40 

> 12.10 


ID You’re in good hands with Allstate 



EMERGENCY 



Now motorists along this solitary 95-mile stretch of 
highway have someone to talk to. 

Every half mile. 


Interstate 80 runs through parts of Pennsylvania so 
sparsely settled that bear and deer may still outnumber 
people. 

And interchanges are often ten miles apart. 

Until recently, this was no place for a stranded 
motorist. 

Now 370 roadside emergency telephones are helping 
to make this section one of the safest highways in the state. 

Each yellow call box is connected to one of the five 
State Police stations in the area. 

In an emergency, the motorist can pull to the side of 
the road, lift the receiver, and instantly get help. 

A light flashes on a phone back at police headquarters 
indicating the driver's direction of travel. And numbers on 
the call box enable him to give his exact location. 

The emergency telephones are located at least a 
dozen feet from the apron to avoid the danger of the caller 
being side-swiped by a passing vehicle. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company cooperate with local, state 
and Federal authorities to make the telephone serve you 
better. 

In this case, to help make highways safer. 
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very strong and exceptionally fast for a 
tight end. 

"•When Mackey came into the league 
he was the first tight end who had it 
all." says Kermit Alexander. "Guys like 
Ron Kramer. Mike Ditka and Monty 
Stickles were big and strong but they 
weren't that fast. John had size, hands 
and speed. Now all tight ends in the 
NFL. college and high school tend to 
be patterned after Mackey. The problem 
with covering a big man is that you 
have to cheat a little in order to be able 
to see around him to the quarterback. 
If he's fast this can become very risky. 
Johnny Unitas and Mackey used to run 
an option on me. If 1 was running along- 
side Mackey he would cut one way or 
the other and Unitas would wait for 
the cut. If I played between him and 
the scrimmage line Unitas would lob 
the ball over both our heads and let 
Mackey run under it." 

After years of playing together. Uni- 
tas and Mackey are able to communicate 
with each other in a number of ways 
while a play is in progress. "If I'm cut- 
ting for a pass and Unitas throws it 



hard and low and behind me." says Mac- 
key, "I know this means I'm closely cov- 
ered. that I should grab the ball and 
hang on tight because I'm about to be 
whomped hard. If my route is across 
the center but I see that the center is 
jammed up. 1 know that I can cut back 
to the outside and that the ball will be 
waiting for me on the cut. Unitas has 
seen the same thing. O.K.? Now, if he 
throws me one of those high, soft pass- 
es I know I'm completely in the clear, 
that I should just catch it and take off." 

Given this rapport, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the ball is thrown to Mac- 
key a great deal of the time. In 1967, 
despite the presence of Berry. Willie 
Richardson. Ray Perkins and Jimmy 
Orr, he caught 55 passes. In 1968 Per- 
kins, Orr and Richardson were still 
around, but Mackey led the club in re- 
ceptions with 45. In 1969 he caught 34 
passes and in 1970. the half-speed, part- 
time year. Mackey made 28 catches as 
well as the controversial 75-yard tipped- 
pass touchdown play that tied the score 
at 6-6 in the Colts* not-so-Super Bowl 
victory over the Dallas Cowboys. 

But the Colt offense depends a great 
deal upon Mackey even when he isn't 
catching the ball. He blocks the defen- 
sive end or the outside linebacker to 
make the sweep work. He releases in- 
side to pulverize the middle linebacker 
on runs up the middle. He serves as a 
decoy to clear out pass-defense areas 
and thus open up the bomb to Wide Re- 
ceivers Eddie Hinton and Perkins or the 
swing pass to Tom Matte coming out 
of the backficld. 

Considering his enormous value to the 
team, the home-town reaction to his 
limping, sluggish 1970carly-season form 
was predictable. "The fans booed me 
to death." says Mackey. "I could hear 
them yelling from the stands "Get that 
s.o.b. out of there!' or ‘Go negotiate, 
Mackey!' I had a dream before the home 
game against Miami that someone was 
going to shoot me down as I ran out of 
the tunnel and out onto the field. 1 even 
sneaked a look into the stands as I ran 
out to make sure no one was up there 
with a gun." 

If Mackey's experiences on the field 
had a nightmare quality, what he had 
to cope with off the field at the season's 
end was something out of Gilbert and 
Sullivan by Kafka. The oral agreement 
between the owners and the players that 
had been reached in August 1970 was 


apparently being regarded by the own- 
ers as little better than a rough first draft. 
Suddenly they wished to make numerous 
changes, some of them major, before af- 
fixing their signatures. Throughout the 
winter there were threats and counter- 
threats, all-night meetings and acrimo- 
nious quarrels, during which Mackey 
had to speak for the players and keep 
them informed and unified. On March 
5 the owners withdrew their requested 
alterations, and a joint announcement 
was issued stating that the contract had 
finally been put into official language 
and signed. 

"The National Football League own- 
ers are happy this bargaining agreement 
has been officially concluded," intoned 
Tex Schramm, general manager of the 
Dallas Cowboys and the chief negotiator 
for the owners. "For the next three years 
we can concentrate on the competition 
on the playing field, which is what we 
believe the fans are really interested in.” 

But the agreement had not been of- 
ficially concluded after all. Mackey had 
signed for the Players Association, but 
the owners' committee would not sign. 
More threats and counterthreats, all- 
night meetings and quarrels followed. 
The owners finally signed the agreement 
on June 17, but only after the Players As- 
sociation had filed a charge of unfair 
labor practices with the National La- 
bor Relations Board that would un- 
doubtedly have been resolved in favor 
of the players. 

"‘We are trying to establish good and 
friendly relations with the owners, but 
we are far from being on a honeymoon." 
said Mackey not long ago as he stretched 
out on his bunk at the Colt training 
camp at Western Maryland College. 
"What each owner is going to have to 
learn somehow is that the club whose 
players have been treated well has that 
important edge when it gets to fourth 
and one. Carroll Rosenbloom has al- 
most always been a fair man to deal 
with, and that's one reason why I think 
we have done so well year after year. Ev- 
eryone is really up this year, which 
doesn't always happen. We have a few 
little problems to solve, but the defense 
looks very solid. Earl Morrall is pass- 
ing well, and Unitas looks to me to be 
completely recovered from his ruptured 
Achilles' tendon. If we can fill in the lit- 
tle holes there will be no holding us. 1 
just feel this is going to be another Su- 
per Bowl year." end 
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Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 


”My perfect gin and tonic? 

Mix it the way you always do, 
but use ice cubes made of tonic water. 
And the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram’s Extra Dry.” 


Seagram* 
ExtraOry 
- Gin ;- 


Performance Polyglas 



Now there are Performance Polyglas tires for mini, pony, compact or 
family cars. They’re big, wide, white-lettered tires. Tires that bring the 
feel of the road right to your fingertips. That grab the road when you 
hit the brakes. That really hang on in corners and curves. Bold, brawny 
beauties. Tough enough to take almost anything the road can dish 
out. Choose from the Custom Wide Tread Polyglas 70 series or 
the Polyglas GT 60 series. Most cars can take Performance 
Polyglas tires. But first check your car’s specs— they may be 
too much tire for your car. 
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Get away from the crowd. 
Get all the flavor you want 



in Old Gold Filters. 
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PEOPLE 


This year Penn State’s play-by- I 
play football announcer. Fran : 
Fisher, is going to have his hands I 
full, not to mention his mouth. ! 
The roster includes Carl Schau- 
kowitch. John Skarzynski, Char- 
lie Zapicc. Jack Koniszewski and 
John Skorupan. Fisher might 
practice by reciting. "Joe Pa- 
terno picked a peck of polysyl- 
labic players.” 

Gimmick-of-thc-Month Award 
goes to Tom Diskin, who works 
hard at promoting dog races at 
Pueblo Greyhound Park in Col- 
orado. Browsing through a cou- 
ple of telephone directories. Dis- 
kin came across 14 famous 
name-alikes. including Ted Wil- 
liams. Bill Russell. Manuel Ortiz 
and Richie Allen, whom he 
promptly invited to a "celeb- 
rity" evening at the races. None 
of his counterfeit sports person- 
alities turned up. but he landed 
the biggest, hardest-to-get prize 
of all: Howard Hughes, a fire 
fighter from Colorado Springs. 

Alex Hawkins, former Baltimore 
Colt, got invited up to the moun- 
tains of northern Georgia, where 
Warner Bros, is filming James 
Dickey’s Deliverance, which 
stars another ex-football player 
named Burt Reynolds. The pro- 
ducers must have decided one 
football player was enough, be- 
cause Hawkins didn’t get a part 
in the film. Later he explained 
why. "Director Boorman decid- 
ed I wasn't tough enough for 
the role. He must have seen me 
play football.” 

Someone's always trying to 
puncture President Nixon's ef- 
forts in behalf of the common 
folk. Take bicycles. Up to the 
White House rolled 1 6 young cy- 
clists who had just pedaled 3,617 
miles from Seattle to Washing- 
ton. The President after con- 
fessing that he was no great 
shakes on a two-wheeler when 
he was a kid, lauded the young- 
sters for their feat. Then along 


came grumpy H. A. Shapiro of | 
New York’s Taxi Sews to take 
issue with the President. "Cy- 
cling," said Shapiro, "offends 
the environment. They are just 
substituting B.O. for pollution." 

♦ Here is Red Dog riding down 
the San Bernardino Freeway, as 
is his wont, with Electronics En- 
gineer John Miller, his owner, 
when along comes the California 
Highway Patrol, which cites 
Miller for carrying an "unsafe 
load, a dog standing on its hind 
legs astride the scat, its front 
paws on the shoulder of the mo- 
torcycle operator." The "unsafe 
load," alias Red Dog, half chow , 
half German shepherd, frequent- 
ly wears a red-orange and white 
scarf, leather flying helmet and 
goggles to promote his image 
as a carefree backseat driver. He 
and Miller have been cycling 
thus for five years now and. 
though obviously a ham. the 
mutt refused to pose for pho- 
tographers, reporters or the 
judge at his arraignment in Al- 
hambra Municipal Court. Said 
Miller: "I felt like turning him 
into a rug." 

High-ho citation to New York's 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, the late- 
ly turned Democrat, who spent 
his vacation hiking and riding 
at the 10.000-foot level in the 
Rockies. Chatting with reporters 


one day. he allowed as how this 
lofty interlude probably repre- 
sented the "peak" of his polit- 
ical career. 

Mirror- Mirror-on- the- Wall 
Award to Alex Karras, w ho once 
called lorn Matte of the Bal- 
timore Colts nothing but “a gar- 
bage-can runner." Karras, who 
has become something of a su- 
perstar on TV talk shows and 
commercials, recently spent sev- 
eral hours at the Detroit Lion 
training camp filming a new ad 
on guess what? Plastic refuse 
bags. Over to you. Matte. 

Not since Lady Bird Johnson I 
took an interest in the greening 
of America has anyone made so | 
noble and selfless a gesture to 
freshen the environment as that 
of Governor Bruce King of New 
Mexico. The chief executive re- 
cently asked his tourist bureau 
to dress up the new state road 
map by replacing his photograph 
on it with "some beautiful and 
attractive scene." 

Milton Berle's feelings were a 
bit wounded when only four out 
of 20 Los Angeles Dodgers 
showed up to use the free tick- 
ets he offered them for his per- 
formance in the St. Louis Op- 
era’s production of Two By Two. 
Insult was added to injury a few 
days later w hen Uncle Miltie was 



introduced to Bobby Bonds of 
the San Francisco Giants, who 
mistook Bcrle for Jack Benny- 
asking things like, "How’s your 
old car?" and "Is that a cheap 
cigar?" Bcrle came back at 
Bonds, sometimes known as Su- 
perwhiff. with a high, hard one: 



"Yeah. well, who's got the ma- 
jor league record for strikeouts?" 

®The first Milk Carton Boat 
Race, held recently at Minne- 
apolis’ Lake Calhoun during 
Minneapolis' Aquatennial. drew 
1,200 entrants and attracted an 
estimated 20,000 spectators. 
Rules required that the flotation 
of the boats must be provided 
by milk cartons held together 
by wood, siring and glue. Most 
spectacular entry was the 50-by- 
six-foot job constructed by John 
Gamcc and friends out of 2,600 
cartons and paddled galley style 
by 37 rowers. Said Alvin Hohl- 
bein (not Holstein) of the spon- 
soring Milk Foundation, "Our 
slogan was everybody mids 
milk." A little wood, string and 
glue helps, too. 
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baseball / Joe Jares 


New bats and 
arms in 
the box score 

I n these expansive days of 600 major 
league baseball players on 24 teams, 
only the poor eyestrain victims who 
proofread box scores for The Sporting 
News can hope to keep track of every- 
body. Gus Fan no sooner gets it straight 
that Vida Blue is a lefty from Louisiana 
than up sneaks some Latin named Mon- 
tane/- to rank fifth in homers in the Na- 
tional League. Or Wilbur Whatsiznamc 
to win consistently for the White Sox 
with only a catnap between starts. Who 
arc the men behind these new. and sonic 
not quite so new. bats and arms? Are they 
boilermakers or linguists or just plain 
ballplayers? All three, as it turns out. 

Willie Montane/ — all the majors need 
is another Willie — is a flamboyant Puer- 
to Rican who plays center field for Phil- 
adelphia. Never known as a long-ball 
hitter in six minor league seasons, he 
had 25 homers and 81 RBIs through Sun- 
day. The club got him last year from 
St. Louis as compensation for the de- 
fection of Curt Flood to Denmark. "You 
mean to say they got him off a take-your- 
pick player list?'* asked shocked Cub 
Manager Leo Durocher. "Does Willie 
have a younger brother, or even an old- 
er brother?" 

Wilbur Wood, a relief pitcher for the 


White Sox since 1967 but now suddenly 
a splendid starter, has an ERA of 2.06. 
second best in the American League, 
and 17 wins. While pitching eight times 
with only two days rest between turns 
in a recent stretch, he was 7-1 and com- 
pleted all eight games. Fie can do it be- 
cause he almost always throws an easy, 
accurate knucklcball he developed as a 
kid in Belmont. Mass. Says Pitching 
Coach Johnny Sain. "I don't have to 
do much for this man except buy him a 
cigar after a win." 

Another in Sain's stable. Tom Brad- 
ley (13-10. 2.76 ERA), is a classical- 
language student at the University of 
Maryland. Very nearsighted, he hovers 
over his cardplaying teammates, peering 
intently at their hands, so they’ve nick- 
named him The Fly. and Catcher Tom 
Egan even distributed flyswatters in the 
clubhouse. 

Earl Williams, who has been Atlanta's 
regular catcher since early July and has 
hit 25 home runs. says. "My favorite po- 
sition is batting." With Henry Aaron, 
he gives the Braves the best 1-2 power 
package in cither league. Signed out of 
Montclair. NJ. as a pitcher, he has 
played every position but second base 
in his six-year pro career— and he is just 
three quarters away from his degree at 
Ithaca College. Batting Instructor Eddie 
Mathews is still working with this Rook- 
ie of the Year candidate on one serious 
problem — his home-run trot. At least 
once Earl was watching the ball so in- 
tently he almost missed first base. 

San Diego's Dave Roberts, 26, who 
has an apprentice boilermaker's card and 
one of the best left arms in the Na- 
tional League, had a 2.04 ERA through 
Sunday, second only to Tom Seaver in 
the league. He won 18 games in the In- 
ternational League in 1968. but when 


he joined the Padres in 1969 his arm 
was so sore he “couldn't throw the ball 
60 feet." A combination of ultrasound 
treatments and off-season pitching has 
made the arm ultrasound again. 

Marty Pattin. 1 1-13 and 2.90 ERA 
for the hapless Milwaukee Brewers, 
didn't get much of a chance when he 
was with the California Angels, but he 
didn't have such a good slider then. Or 
such good control. “The slider has be- 
come my bread-and-butter pitch." he 
says. As his record has improved, he 
has relied less on the Donald Duck im- 
itation that was once his stock-in-trade. 
On the Brewer network last year he an- 
swered every question with quacks. 

Righthander Dick Drago, only in his 
third season, is making a strong effort 
to become the first pitcher in Kansas 
City's 16-year major league history to 
win more than 16 games. As of Sunday 
he had 15. His fastball is not scary, but 
his control is exceptional, and he has 
the knack of making batters hit the ball 
on the ground. Said Manager Bob Lem- 
on, "It lakes a lot of singles, and most 
of them are ground singles, to get a 
man around against Drago." 

O.K., Gus Fan, any more questions? 


THE WEEK 


Ml PACT Montreal enjoyed per- 
l'll- LAD I haps the best week in its 
brief major league history. The Expos re- 
turned home to fan-filled Jarry Park after a 
successful West Coast trip, beat the Giants 
three times and extended their w inning streak 
to seven. When Second Baseman Ron Hunt 
was hit by a pitch for the 34th time this sea- 
son (his 161st career welt), he slugged Padre 
Catcher Bob Barton — after prudently rip- 
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ping off Barton's mask — and touched off a 
brawl. Although Ferguson Jenkins was de- 
servedly getting most of the attention (page 
12), Milt Pappas was helping Chicago, too, 
winning his 15th game of the season. The 
well-traveled Pappas gave Leo Durocher 
partial credit: “In Leo, I found somebody 
who had faith in me after all." Not so faith- 
inspiring is Joe Pcpitone's new purple mo- 
torcycle, which he parks outside Durochcr's 
office door. "A monster," Leo calls it. Ro- 
berto Clemente missed four games because 
of a sore shoulder, opposing lefties were 
causing problems and Pittsburgh's division 
lead shrank to 4 Vi games. “Willie Stargell's 
been carrying us all year, and now that his 
shoulders have gotten tired, it's up to some- 
body to take over," said First Baseman Bob 
Robertson. As the Pirates began a road trip 
with three losses in four games, that some- 
body was a player to be named later. It 
was an embarrassing week for the Phila- 
delphia mound staff until Woodie Fry- 
man beat the Dodgers w ith a five-hitter and 
stopped the Phils' losing streak at five. Ear- 
lier, Chris Short pulled a leg muscle against 
L.A. and left to the accompaniment of boos. 
In a 7-0 loss to the Giants, control-minded 
Rick Wise walked three batters in the third 
inning and wound up suffering his 1 0th de- 
feat. Worst of all, rookie Ken Reynolds in 
one inning walked a man, hit another and 
threw two wild pitches in a 5-1 loss. “The 
only thing I missed was a balk," he grumped. 
st. Louis lost five in a row and was cheered 
up only by Joe Torre's 200th career homer. 
"My first home run was in a losing game, 
and my 1 00th home run was in a losing 
game," he said. “At least I won't have to 
worry about No. 300 ... for a couple more 
years." new vork, drawing well despite 
being out of contention, was trying to buy 
slugger Nate Colbert from the Padres. 

PITT 74-54 CHI 68-57 ST. L 68-59 

NY 62-62 PHIL 55-70 MONT 53-71 

Ml \A/CQT J ' m Merritt s *aycd out 
IM L V V L U I of the record books Sat- 
urday when he pitched Cincinnati to a 6-3 
win over the Pirates — and he is happy about 
that. A loss would have made him 0-12, 
tying a league mark. Last year he was the 
first Red lefthander in 46 years to win 20 
games. Fourth-place Houston was pleased 
with Jack Billingham's first win since July 
16, which was also his first complete game 
since June 9 and his first shutout this sea- 
son, period (he beat the Cubs 3-0). "I was 
trying to pitch too fine," he said, crediting 
Pitching Coach Jim Owens with convincing 
him to just throw strikes instead of trying to 
hit the corners. Why does san diego have 
such a miserable record? Pitching is cer- 
tainly not to blame. In games in which the 
Padres got two runs or more, their record 
was 44-46. In games in which they got less 


than two runs, their record was 3-35. The 
club is fifth in the league in pitching, 
last in almost everything else. Henry Aaron 
moved past Ty Cobb into fourth place on 
the alltime RBI list (he now has 1,935), but 
Atlanta’s week was spoiled somewhat by 
a bitter argument in the dugout between 
Manager Luman Harris and Pitcher Ron 
Reed, who objected to being replaced by a 
pinch hitter. They apparently ironed out 
their differences in a meeting later. “We 
don't need any internal problems like this 
down the stretch," said Reed. Claude Os- 
teen won his 12th game for los angei.es, 
but he was almost as proud of his hitting. 
"I got new contact lenses about six weeks 
ago, and I'm seeing the ball better than 
ever," he bragged. Osteen, Al Dow ning and 
Don Sutton have shots at winning 20. "If 
we have three 20-gamc winners," said 
Claude, "I'll guarantee you we won't finish 
second." Although san trancisco stum- 
bled in Montreal, Catcher Dick Dietz re- 
mained confident. "We'll win it," he said. 
"We've been counted out so many times, 
but our pitchers arc hotter than most peo- 
ple think." 

SF 74-54 LA 67-60 ATL 67-63 

HOUS 63-64 CIN 63-66 SO 47-81 


AL EAST 


Lolich was so 
win his 20th 
game against the Brewers Saturday that he 
bought six bottles of champagne on the way 
to the ball park. Sure enough, Detroit won 
and the corks popped. "This was more re- 
warding than winning three games in the 
World Series," he said. "Winning three in 
the Scries was the result only of a hot week 
and a half. Winning 20 is something that 
takes a whole season, and that's more sat- 
isfying.” Especially for a guy who lost 19 
last year. Everybody in boston had a dif- 
ferent reason for the team's disappointing 
performance so far. Carl Yastrzemski 
blamed himself: "It's eating my insides that 
we could have won this pennant if I had 
done better." "The defense is killing us," 
said First Baseman George Scott. "We 
lacked a stopper," said Manager Eddie Kas- 
ko. At least the Red Sox can brag they've 
beaten Vida You-Know-Who twice this 
year. Washington broke out of its slump, 
knocked out 56 hits and scored 37 runs in 
winning four of five games. The four vic- 
tories were all complete-game efforts, by 
Bill Gogolewski, Pete Brobcrg, Dick Bos- 
nian and Denny McLain. Cleveland fans 
were staying away in such numbers that 
the club probably will have its lowest at- 
tendance in eight years and second lowest 
since 1945. Not only that. Manager John 
Lipon had a big, ugly lump under his right 
eye. He w as taking a drink at the water foun- 
tain between innings, a ball flew in, rattled 
around and hit him on the check. Jim Palm- 


er won his 16th game for Baltimore and 
his fifth in a row. The Birds blew one when 
Catcher Ellic Hendricks let a pitch get by 
him because he lost it in the lights — in the 
center-field parking lot. "Some guy in his 
car with the lights on kept backing up and 
pulling forward," he explained. Even Man- 
ager Ralph Houk was surprised when he 
found out that new' york has won more 
games than the crosstown Mets in the last 
four years. One cheerful note, anyway. 

BALT 76-45 OET 67-58 BOST 67-60 

NY 63-64 WASH 53-72 CLEV 50-76 

A I \A/PQT vida Bluc wasn ‘‘ ,o ° 

ML V V L U I bluc after his I -0 loss to 
Boston's Gary Peters, making his record 
22-5. "I'm over the pressure of w inning 20," 
said the Oakland ace. "Losing a 1-0 game 
hurts, but you've got to give credit to the 
other pitcher." Big news of the week for 
the A's was their meeting with President 
Nixon, who told Vida he was "the most un- 
derpaid player in baseball" at about SI 3,000. 
Chicago wasn’t pleased over another Nix- 
on pronouncement: that rooting for the 
White Sox was like rooting for the Sen- 
ators. "He should check the records before 
he makes statements like that," said Catch- 
er Tom Egan, brandishing a flyswatter. 
"He's talking about next year's world cham- 
pions." Indeed, the Chisox have risen from 
the basement to third place and last week 
extended their win streak to six before los- 
ing to the Indians. Umpires made life tough 
for Milwaukee. The Brewers played two 
games under protest because the officials 
would not allow Outfielder Jose Cardenal 
to use a Japanese bat, presumably a Yo- 
kohama Slugger. And Manager Dave Bris- 
tol drew a six-day suspension and a SI 50 
fine for arguing too strenuously with Um- 
pire Art Frantz. California Board Chair- 
man Gene Autry gave Manager Lefty Phil- 
lips and General Manager Dick Walsh votes 
of confidence, which might mean they'll soon 
be out golfing with Alvin Dark. Rudy May 
looked good shutting out the Yanks, and 
Phillips gave him a vote of confidence: 
"Rudy's got as good stuff as there is in the 
league." Minnesota's Jim Perry won his 
12th game on June 30. Then he made 1 1 fu- 
tile tries for No. 13. He finally cleared the 
hurdle last week. 8-5 against Baltimore. He 
was spurred on by a pregame telegram from 
his dog. Stoke, and Stoke's trainer. "They 
said they knew’ I could do it," revealed Jim. 
"I've been leading kind of a dog’s life any- 
way recently." Cookie Rojas of Kansas city 
probably will miss the rest of the season be- 
cause of a hairline fracture of the fibula of 
his right leg. He was batting .300, sixth 
best in the league. 

OAK 81-45 KC 65-60 CHI 62-64 

CAL 60-68 MINN 56-68 MIL 52-72 
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SNEAKING l)P ON A SNACK SET OUT FOR A MONSTER, A PUSSTCAT TRIPS OFF THE SHUTTER AND SNAPS A SELF-PORTRAIT 


He's big! He’s bashful! He smells bad! 


E ver since some wide-eyed Neander- 
thal stumbled upon the first mam- 
moth, man has been a shivering moth 
drawn with fascination to a monster's 
flame. Buried in most of us is the urge 
to seek out some hairy, two-headed 
beast — perhaps breathing fire and just 
waiting to leap forth and pour icy chills 
down our spines — and then, when the 
beast turns to flee, on trembling legs to 
follow. Beautiful. Unfortunately, the 
Top 10 of Weirdo Creatures has dw in- 
dled to a few Abominable Snowmen, 
several sea serpents in Scotland, a hand- 
ful of hairy humanoids in Oregon and 
an occasional huge, undefined blob that 
washes up on some distant shore. But 
monster fans need not give up the game, 
not w hen the Great Skunk Ape of South 
Florida is emerging. And never mind if 
it is a five-foot, skinny-armed, otherwise 
overweight monster, one apparently 
racked by mange and smelling like an 
old garbage dump. 

At the moment no one knows from 
where the skunk ape came: whether it 
is an overgrown chimp that escaped from 
an old Tar ran movie set, or an orang- 
utan that fled a bankrupt Wild West 
show near Fort Lauderdale, or perhaps 
just a little monkey greatly magnified 
by imagination. 

Homer C. Osbon, an amateur archae- 
ologist. claims he and four others first 
spotted the odorous beast somewhere 
in the Everglades some time ago. The 
five, all members of the Peninsula Ar- 
chaeological Society, were out exploring 
ancient ruins, just where they don't care 


to pinpoint. They have asked for Gov- 
ernment funds to capture the beast. 

But there have been previous reports. 
Last year a young man and his girl were 
enjoying the late-night view while parked 
a few miles west of Fort Lauderdale. 
The young man left the car, strolled ICO 
yards— and was belted unconscious. 
“I'm almost six feet tall." he later told 
police, "and the last thing I remember 
is looking up at this great shadowy 
thing." Later, an 1 8-year-old youth also 
reported spotting a large hairy beast in 
the general area, and recently Sergeant 
Harry Rose, a Davies, Fla. policeman, 
said he had seen a similar beast a long 
time back but had remained silent lest 
everyone think he was crazy. 

And then two weeks ago Connie 
Hughes, age six and minus her top front 
teeth, was sitting on the steps of her fam- 
ily's mobile home in the King's Manor 
Estates trailer park on State Road 84, a 
two-lane, high-speed death trap, part of 
which is called Alligator Alley. The trail- 
er park is bounded to the north and 
south by thick orange groves, and to 
the east and west by woods and pas- 
t in eland. The eastern edge of the patk 
ends at a 30-foot-wide murky canal. The 
compact collection of 200 mobile homes 
is roughly nine miles west of Fort Lau- 
derdale in the middle of nowhere. 

Except for her 1 1 -year-old brother. 
Stephen, w ho was inside the trailer, Con- 
nie was alone. It was just a little after 
six. Connie looked up. saw the beast on 
all fours near several garbage cans, and 
screamed. When she screamed the an- 


imal stood up. and then she saw a small- 
er one. 

Stephen opened the door and hauled 
his sister inside. Then he yelled and 
clapped his hands. T he beast and the lit- 
tle one nonchalantly turned and headed 
south into the underbrush just a few 
yards away. 

“It was bigger than daddy ." said Con- 
nie. “One was white and one was black." 

"One was brown and one was gray 
with splotches," said Stephen. "And they 
smelled so bad they made us sick." 

Daddy, six-foot Stephen Hughes Sr., 
told a trailer-park guard, who called the 
Florida Highway Patrol. 

Sighing. Patrol Dispatcher Karen 
Jones passed on the information to the 
Broward County shcrifT's office, which 
passed it on to the county's Rabies Con- 
trol unit. Having no one to pass it on 
to. that agency gave it to Officer Henry 
Ring, a 34-year-old Air Force veteran 
from New Jersey. South Jersey most like- 
ly. There is a rebel flag tattoo on his 
right forearm. While Ring was heading 
for the park. Lee Garen. Broward Coun- 
ty bureau chief of Miami radio station 
WGBS, wascalling Mrs. Jones. "What's 
happening?" asked Garen. 

"Nothing's happening," replied Mrs. 
Jones. "They're all out chasing a big 
monkey." 

"A big what?" Then Garen grubbed 
his .38 revolver and a camera and jumped 
into his car. heading it toward the trail- 
er park. 

"When I arrived." said Officer Ring, 
"half the park was running around car- 
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rying guns. They were going to start a 
war. I think. Garen and I and four oth- 
ers — one of them packing a .44 Mag- 
num on each hip — searched the area. 
We found nothing but a bunch of strange 
tracks, like someone was walking around 
on his knuckles. The next night we stayed 
out until six a.m. Again, nothing. Then 
I talked to a Mrs. King, and she said 
she not only saw the critter but had 
fed, petted and been scratched by the 
smaller one.” 

Mrs. Elda King, her husband Bob and 
their two toy poodles live in an SI 8,000, 
custom-built trailer on the eastern edge 
of the park. She drives a catering truck; 
he drives a freight truck. She is excited by 
the apes: he is bored with them. “Every 
time I come home there's some kind of 
jazz," he says. “Now it's apes and orang- 
utans. I'll get a gun and shoot the bums." 

Describing the encounter, Mrs. King 
said she thought someone was at the 
door of the trailer early one evening. 
She opened it and found herself con- 
fronting a large, hairy beast. It was three 
feet away. She closed the door. “Then 
I rolled open the window and looked at 
it. It was about six feet tall; gray, with 
splotches and sores all over it. Wow.” 
Arming herself with a plate of food and 
a .22 revolver, Mrs. King decided to 
lure the animal within range. About 7:45 
p.m. the small one showed up. 

“It was cute," she said. “I sat down 
beside it while it was eating and petted 
it. But the third time I touched it, there 
was this deep growl, like a big bullfrog, 
from the bushes. It made the little one 
mad. It reached over and dug its nails 
into my ankle and took oft'. I was think- 


ing about grabbing it and running for 
the trailer — but I figured no trailer would 
stop its mommy or daddy." 

One night last week a new posse 
formed. There was a writer from New 
York, a photographer from Atlanta, a 
Davies cop named Ben and his wife. Of- 
ficer Ring and Garen, plus assorted 
friends. Ring, who was off the ape hunt 
officially but now out on his own, bor- 
rowed Mrs. King's .22 and climbed a 
tree near her trailer. 

“He's nuts,” said Mrs. King. “If that 
ape heads up the tree, he had better get 
off six quick shots. That thing'll tear 
him up.” 

Meanw hile, Officer Ring was thinking: 
“What am I doing up here with only a 
. 22 ?" 

In the trailer, Bob King— armed only 
w ith a glass of bourbon — laughed. “That 
ape won't show. There's enough people 
out there to ear the rascal. He's off in 
the woods worrying about getting him- 
self barbecued.” 

Indeed, none of the apes showed. 

The next night, Mrs. King set up a 
trap by the canal. Not at all sure what 
monsters might eat, she put out a plat- 
ter containing three pounds of raw ham- 
burger, some sour plums, lettuce, can- 
taloupe, avocado and, as a final attrac- 
tion, a dash of Cool Whip dessert top- 
ping. The area around the bait was raked 
clean and the photographer rigged a trig- 
gering device. A few hours later, some- 
thing snapped the shutter. There — fro- 
zen in the camera's flash — was a 
pussycat. The cat stalked off in disgust. 

But cat or no cat. Sergeant Carl Hol- 
den, who is in charge of the Burns De- 
continued 
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tective Agency unit which patrols the 
park, said he was by now a believer. 
"Wc heard him early one morning. And 
it ain't what you think. What kind of an- 
imal pounds its chest? 1 put it in my log 
book. The damn thing sent ice cubes 
down my back." 

The next night the posse, steadily 
growing, was back at the King trailer. 
Garen came armed with his wife and 
the .38 in a shoulder holster. “I don't 
like all this darkness," he said. "My 
mother used to jump out of the dark at 
me with a sheet over her head. I've been 
afraid of it ever since. You know, Mrs. 
King, you remind me of my mother.” 

"Yeah," said Mrs. Garen. "She's 
nuts." 

"Cut that out," protested Mrs. King. 
"I've been trying to stop stories like 
that. Did you hear that guy on the ra- 
dio? He made me sound like some kind 
of a yo-yo. Like I had been playing too 
much football without my helmet. 
Where's Henry Ring? Henry, you bound- 
er, you stop growling up there like an 
ape or I'll really fix you." 

Then Robert Musser, an ambulance 
driver until he totaled out a new am- 
bulance a few months ago and became 
a Burns patrolman, came to the Kings' 
trailer to report that he had almost shot 
their ape at sunup that morning. 

“And, man, did he stink! Phew," said 
Musser. 

“That's the mange," said Ring. "The 
vet at the Miami zoo told me that." 

"Yeah,” said Musser. "Well, if it's 
gonna hang around here, 1 hope it takes 
a bath.” 

About II p.m. Musser was investi- 
gating an overturned garbage can when 
he spotted something at the southern 
edge of the woods. He pulled out his 
.38 and headed into the dark thicket 
of trees and underbrush. Mrs. King 
grabbed her .22 and went after him. Bob 
King yawned and climbed atop his trail- 
er to adjust the TV antenna. The writer 
from New York sighed and followed 
Musser and Mrs. King into the woods. 
Garen drew his .38 and stayed under a 
street light. 

"There’s something!" said Musser, 
dropping to one knee, aiming the .38 
into the inky night and touching it off. 
A few moments later Mrs. King's .22 
popped. "That does it,” said the writer 
from New York. "Goodby." And un- 
like the Great Skunk Ape, he hasn't 
been seen in the area since. 
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tennis/ Frank Deford 


Marty just might be the man 

Steadying down— and coming up stronger at 29— relatively unknown 
Marty Riessen may be the best bet for a U.S. victory at Forest Hills 


A ; the time for Forest Hills nears, 
there is a growing feeling that the 
best hope for a U.S. victory rests not 
with Arthur Ashe (who was the last U.S. 
player to win, in 1968), or Stan Smith 
or Cliff Richey or Clark Grachncr. but 
with a bowlegged, 29-year-old ex-bas- 
ketball player named Marty Riessen. 

While Riessen is not really what one 
could call an unknown, he does have 
some remarkably hazy credentials. For 
example, he was never ranked better than 
fifth as an amateur and he was never 
once trusted with an important Davis 
Cup assignment. He has spent most of 
his career as nothing more than what 
he calls "a good quarterfinalist." Still, 
if any American seems to have a chance 
of beating John Newcombe, it would 
by Marty Riessen. 

If it is too much for one to accept 
that Riessen is tops on the U.S. list, 
one surely will shudder further to learn 
that Forest Hills — which begins Sept. I — 
is no longer the premier event in the na- 
tion. There were as many top players at 
Fort Worth last week, in just a routine 
World Championship of Tennis tour- 
nament, as there will be for the U.S. 
Open. And what happened at Fort 
Worth? Well, a guy named Rod Laver, 
who had not won a tournament in three 
months, upset Marty Riessen in the finals 
2-6, 6-4. 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

For the competitors the genuine cham- 
pionship in this country will not be decid- 
ed on the playing fields of Forest H ills but 
rather on the temporary courts of Mad- 
ison Square Garden, where the WCT 
playoff finals arc scheduled Nov. 26. 

Part of the reason for the Open's de- 
valuation is the fact that many of the 
best WCT players are skipping Forest 
Hills. There is nothing political in their 
actions. It is simply that the Open means 
playing two weeks on bad grass for a rel- 
atively small amount of prize money that 
must be split with women players and 
New York cabdrivers. Besides, since For- 
est Hills falls between open dates on 


the WCT schedule, a player who passes 
up the Open can put together a full month 
of vacation and come back well-rested 
for the tour's final six point tournaments 
and the playoffs. 

"The whole thing is the points,” Rics- 
sen says. "They have saved it for me 
and changed everything. You don't even 
hear guys talking money anymore. Ev- 
erybody talks points.” 

The WCT system is simple enough: 
for each of its 20 tournaments, the cham- 
pion earns 10 points, the runner-up 
seven, on down to one point for win- 
ning a first-round match. At the end of 
the year the top eight pointmen qualify 
for the SI 00,000 playoffs, and through- 
out the year seedings arc based strictly 
on points. Reputation, gate appeal or 
the size of a guarantee don't count here. 
Rod Laver was seeded fourth in WCT 
because Rod Laver was fourth in points. 

Riessen is now seventh in the stand- 
ings and almost guaranteed a playoff 
spot. "If it weren't for the points, I would 
never be seeded,” he says. "A guy is 
not supposed to get better at 29 or 30, 
so people like Emerson and Gimeno with 
their old reputations would still be ahead 
of me." 

Before Lamar Hunt put his mobile 
Babel on the road, tennis was a world 
that honored certain special spheres of 
influence. Only occasionally would the 
best players from various sections of the 
globe have to face off against each oth- 
er. The talent was spread thin, which 
was fine for the players at the top, who 
never faced a tough opponent until the 
quarterfinals, and the money also was 
spread thin— and under the table— which 
was dandy for the promoters. As late 
as 1967 a player like Riessen had to scuf- 
fle for S300 a week. So far in 1971 he 
has made S50.000 and he has a good 
chance to reach S75.000. 

Riessen is seeded sixth, third among 
Americans, at Forest Hills. Arthur Ashe 
is just ahead of him in WCT points, 
but since Riessen knocked him out of 


Wimbledon. Ashe has failed to last past 
the quarterfinals in six straight tourna- 
ments. Riesscn's other U.S. competitor 
is the Wimbledon runner-up. Private 
Stan Smith. The two have not met this 
year, but Marty took him the last time 
they faced each other last fall. 

Riessen has always been a spoiler, an 
embarrassment no high-seeder wanted 
to draw in an early round. "Even when 
things were the worst for me," he says, 
"I always knew the others respected me. 
I knew the big names didn't want to 
have to play me.” His career is a suc- 
cession of mammoth upsets followed by 
thundering collapses. Even this year — 
after he beat Ashe at Wimbledon- -Rics- 
sen promptly rolled over and played dead 
for one Oom Parun of New Zealand. 

A few weeks after that Riessen beat 
Laver and Newcombe on successive days 
in Teheran and then won the tournament 
over the best young player (and the fast- 
est server) on the tour. Australian John 
Alexander. This is his best sustained 
streak ever, and for all 1971 he holds 
six victories over Newcombe and La- 

lOHlimied 
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Listen. 

Projectors should be seen and 
not heard. 

So we’ve made new Kodak 
Carousel slide projectors that are very, 
very quiet. So quiet, you can hardly 
hear them. So quiet, you’ll never have 
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slide show for friends. 
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a new, more efficient quartz-halogen 
lamp. So the cooling fan can run much 
slower. And much quieter. 
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of Kodak Carousel H projectors. With 
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pect in a Kodak Carousel projector. 
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ver — three apiece — which accounts for 
35 C ( of their WCT defeats. Still, when- 
ever Riessen wins a big one, everybody 
seems to assume that the opponent was 
off. Offering what amounts to the con- 
sensus, Ashe says, “Marty's so sound, 
he's always in shape, and he just works 
his tail off all the time. He can beat any 
player who isn't at his very best." 

Riessen, the son of a teaching tennis 
pro. was a high school basketball scor- 
ing sensation and a skinny, 6' 1' start- 
ing playmaker for three years at North- 
western. During that time — for seven 
years, 1961-67. altogether — he also was 
a perennial spare on the Davis Cup team. 

While Riessen never got a chance, ev- 
ery captain wanted him around because 
he brought qualities of cooperation and 
| team spirit that were seldom displayed 
| by the individual heroes. For the same 
reasons Riessen has always been a val- 
ued doubles partner — first as a teen-ager 
with Chuck McKinley, then with Clark 
I Graebner, now w ith hisclose friend, Tom 
I Okker, the Dutch firefly. Okker and Ries- 
sen arc now the top WCT doubles team. 

Still, through most of the decade. Ries- 
sen could never advance his ow n person- 
al cause and, with failing confidence, he 
drifted through the horse latitudes of 
the USLTA realm. At last, after he and 
Graebner blew a 6-0, 5-2 lead to lose the 
doubles to Ecuador in 1967, Riessen 
wanted out. He turned pro in 1968. 

Riessen earned his master's degree at 
Northwestern by writing a thesis on what 
makes champions. He solicited the opin- 
ions of many coaches. “Maybe 1 was sub- 
consciously looking for the answers to 
apply to myself." Riessen says. “You see, 
I think in typing me as the guy who never 
won the big match, people instilled that 
thought in me. And let's face if. 1 never 
did win the big match. When it got close 
near the end any good player would start 
to work on my forehand." 

Improvements in his forehand and 
serve — which Riessen attributes to 
switching to a lighter racket— are part 
of the reason for his sudden success. 
But he also believes that he has found a 
new mental and physical maturity. Nev- 
ertheless, since his whole record is one 
of unpredictability, it is difficult to fig- 
ure out how Riessen will fare in the 
Open. With Ashe far off form and La- 
ver a late scratch, Newcombe becomes 
an even more solid choice. Especially if 
he is lucky enough to stay well clear of 
Riessen in the draw. 
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When it comes to tall, frosty cool drinks, nothing 
does it quite like the specially light Rums of Puerto Rico. 

Distilled at high proof, these dry, clear rums make 
the simple drinks smoother, and your party drinks de- 
pendably flavorful. 

For the boat, the beach, around the pool, or just a 
quiet drink on the porch, the Rums of Puerto Rico invite 
you to try these summer favorites. Salud! 


Rum Martini 

White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum with dry ver- 
mouth tor try a few drops of dry cocktail-type sherry). 
Stir with ice and pour. Add twist of lemon or olive. 

Rum Collins 

1 oz. lemon juice, tsp. sugar, 2oz. White or Silver 
Puerto Rican Rum . Shake with ice and pour unstrained 
into tall glass. 

Rum Punch 

Into a punch bowl over a block of ice or' ice cubes, 
pour 1 qt. orange juice, 1 at. pineapple juice (unsweet- 
ened), 1 qt. club soda, 6oz. lime juice, 1 qt. White or Gold 
Puerto Rican Rum , sweeten to taste. Serves 25. 


Rum Screwdriver 

In a highball glass with ice cubes, pour 1 oz. White 
or Silver Puerto Rican Runt. Fill glass with orange juice. 
Or try it on-t he -rocks in an Old Fashioned glass. 

Rum and Bitter Lemon 

Use Vi oz. White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum, add 
ice and Bitter Lemon mix. 


Rum Gimlet 

1 pari Gimlet lime juice (sweetened); 4 parts White 
or Silver Puerto Rican Rum over an ice cube in a large 
cocktail glass, stir: Float a thin slice of lime on top 
(optional). 

Daiquiris by the Pitcherful 

Intoa large glass pitcher pour juice of 5 limes (5 oz. ); 
add 3 scant tablespoons of sugar (or one can of Frozen 
Daiquiri Mix); stir: add 15 oz. of White or Silver Puerto 
Rh • a n Ru m. A dd ice cu bes u n t il pitcher is th ree-q ua ti e rs 
full; stir well Saves 10. 


Rum and Tlmic 

1 ' . oz. White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum in highball 
glass, ice cubes; fill with tonic water; add a squeeze of 
lime or lemon. 



THE Hums OF PUERTO RICO 


imnnwcallh of Puerto Rico 


A free recipe book is yours for the asking. 

Write; Rums of Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.. N.Y. 10019. 



The Parker 75. 

How a simple idea- a point that can be turned- 
makes it the most fitting gift you can give. 



Ideally, a pen should adapt itself to its 
owner's writing style. Not the other 
way around. 

Yet since the art of writing began, 
the hand has been forced to hold the 
pen in an arbitrary way— the way the pen 
happened to write best. 

We've changed all that. Instead of a 
fixed point, we gave the Parker 75 a 
point that can be rotated 360°, until it 
contacts the paper precisely at whatever 
angle you most naturally hold the pen. 


Since the point can be turned, the grip 
area can be shaped to fit the fingers. 

So we sculpted the barrel to a trefoil 
shape, so your fingers will fit comfortably 
and snugly against it. The pen 
automatically will be in the ideal writing 
position every time you pick it up. 

These improvements also induced us 
to balance the 75 with great precision. 
The case is solid sterling silver, weighted 
to within a hundredth of an ounce. The 
pen itself provides the ideal writing 


pressure, and requires no conscious 
effort on your part whatever. 

Which is why the Parker 75 makes a 
truly fitting gift. It will fit perfectly the 
hand, the writing style, the personality of 
the person who receives it. It's hard to 
think of a more individual gift to 
give for just $25. 

t PARKER 

Maker ol the world's most wanted pens 


The sterling silver Parker 75 Pen is $25. Matching pencil or ball pen, $15. A memorable gilt (or personal or business friends. 
Other fine Parker pens to own or give, from the SI 98 Jotter Ball Pen to the S150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 



horse racing /Whitney Tower 
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A thoroughbred can of worms 


It could have been a dream field: Hoist ready being compared to Bill Shoemaker. 
I The Flag. Canonero II, Jim French, At the start the Queen's Plate winner. 
Eastern Fleet, Executioner, Uncon- Kennedy Road, shot off to an eight- 
scious. His Majesty, Dynastic. Impel- length lead, but Pincay stayed snugly in 
uosity, Twist The Axe, Bold Reasoning fourth position. The pacesetters tired at 
and Salem, all together in a 1 ',4-mile race the far turn, and Bold Reason took over, 
for 3-year-olds on the ancient track at He opened a two-length lead at theeighth 
Saratoga. The only trouble with the pole, but then tried to pull himself up. 
dream at last week's Travers was that, Pincay alertly kept the colt together and 
for one reason or another (and some- guided him under the wire a winner by 
times for several), none of these top 3- three-quarters of a length over West 
year-olds of 1971 even got to the start- Coast Scout. 

ing gate. Impressive as he was. Bold Reason 

That left the old race (this was its was upstaged at Saratoga by one of the 
102nd running) to William Levin's Bold missing colts, Jim French. A consistent 
Reason, a bay son of Hail to Reason performer who was almost always in the 
and Lalun, who is the only legitimate sur- money and who has won S394.70I, Jim 
vivorofthc demanding winter and spring French seemed to find time to rest only 
classics. He had been a fast-closing third when Trainer Johnny Campo was ship- 
in the Kentucky Derby, fifth in the Preak- ping him somewhere on an airplane. But 
ness, third again in the Belmont Stakes on Travers day he was under house ar- 
and had won five straight races in the rest. Racing officials, looking into the 
weeks before the Travers when the rig- bewildering question of who owns Jim 
ors of competition had made the rest of French, had two of his current or pre- 
the 3-year-old division collapse like a vious owners under suspension and said 
house of playing cards in front of an elec- that a third had no owner's license and 
trie fan. Bold Reason made the Travers had not applied for one. Joseph A. Gim- 
a good race, one obviously won by the ma, chairman of the New York State 
best horse. Racing Commission, said glumly. 

Bold Reason has campaigned so sue- "There are so many unanswered things, 
cessfully since the Belmont, winning on I wish I knew what was going on." 
turf and dirt and increasing his lifetime The colt had been bred by Ralph Wil- 
eacnmgs to S304.Q82, that Levin and son and foaled at Leslie Combs' Spend- 
Trainer Angel Penna are seriously think- thrift Farm in Kentucky. Wilson, who 
ing of sending him to Paris in the fall also owns professional football's Buffalo 
to run in the Prix de I'Arc de Triomphc. Bills, sold him — or at least a part in- 
He would be challenging Paul Mellon's terest in him — last year to Frank J. Cald- 
prestigious English-trained 3-year-old, well, a Long Island furniture executive. 
Mill Reef, who has already been made Caldwell became the colt's sole apparent 
a 3-to-2 favorite for France's October owner early this year, 
classic. "This colt seems to do so Rumors spread that Caldwell had si- 
many things so well,” says Pcnna, "that lent partners, none of them anxious to 
I have to believe he would have a chance be front and center at any of Jim French's 
over there.” races. At most major U.S. tracks, owners 

The Travers was not all that easy for arc obliged to list all partners before 
Bold Reason, but his victory was con- being granted a license. Bob Quirk, an 
vincing enough. It was helped by a mas- investigator for the Thoroughbred Rac- 
terful job by his Panamanian jockey, ing Protective Bureau, sought to ques- 
Laffit Pincay Jr., a rider of such ex- tion an acquaintance of Caldwell's 
ceptional poise and skill that he is al- named Robert Presti, a Long Islander 

continued 
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tire with a great new look. 
Modern low profile styling for speed look, wide 
tread for traction and safety, Dynacor® cord construction 
for whisper-soft ride. 

The full four-ply Delta 784 Supreme Is a tough tire. It hugs the road and 
holds its true shape, regardless of weather, better than any other tire 
we know of including our own. No wonder it's called the “QT” 

— the quiet tire. 


DELTA TIRE CORPORATION ‘ HOUSTON, TEXAS 77024 
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reportedly in the construction business. 
Presti is rarely seen at a track, but his 
niece, Toni Menzella, has raced in Flor- 
ida (where tracks are not under the 
TRPB umbrella), and Presti himself is 
said to enjoy entertaining horsemen and 
making his chauffeured car available to 
them. Says Quirk, "We invited Presti 
in for a talk, but he declined." 

Presti's shyness increased the Jim 
French gossip, which bubbled over again 
when Caldwell proclaimed early in Au- 
gust that he had sold a 70% interest in 
the horse to Mrs. George Sarant. wife 
of a Long Island automobile dealer. Jim 
French ran in the name of Etta Sarant 
at Monmouth, where he finished a bad 
ninth in the $100,000 Monmouth In- 
vitational, but when the horse was 
shipped back to Saratoga by Campo 
(who had complicated his own life by 
falling down in a softball game and 
breaking a wrist and a kneecap), it was 
revealed by New York racing officials 
that Mrs. Sarant did not have a New 
York owner's license and apparently was 
no\ in\eTes\ed in appVyvng ?ot one. Then 
Campo said the Sarants, after only a 
few weeks of ownership, had apparently 
let their 70% go to Fred R. Cole, a con- 
struction executive from — yes — Long Is- 
land who was put under suspension him- 
self for his involvement in the ownership 
investigation. Cole wired the stewards 
Friday night in an attempt to satisfy 
them of the legitimacy of his ownership 
of the horse and his eligibility to run in 
Saturday afternoon's Travers Stakes, but 
his appeal to the stewards was much 
too late. Suspensions or no suspensions, 
entries for the Travers had closed tight 
the morning before. 

To add to the comic-opera turmoil, 
officers from the Saratoga County Sher- 
iff's Office filed a writ of attachment on 
Jim French on behalf of the Citizens 
Union Bank and Trust Company of Lex- 
ington. Ky.. which had reportedly loaned 
Caldwell $130,000 after he had made 
an affidavit that he was the sole owner 
of Jim French. The note was presumably 
made with the approval of Leslie Combs, 
a director of the bank, who had already 
arranged with Caldwell to have the colt 
stand at stud at Spendthrift Farm after 
his racing days were over. 

“We've got a real can of worms on 
our hands," moaned New York Steward 
Francis Dunne. And it begins to ap- 
pear that all of the worms have not been 
pulled out of the can. eno 
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n’ in the rain. 


Or heat. Or cold. Those are some of the things 
the TFM-8100W was made for. Because it’s rub- 
ber sealed to resist moisture. It can even be 
knocked down by the wind. Because the heavy- 
duty, special plastic cabinet is unbreakable. 

What’s more, this 3-band (FM/AM/VHF 
weather, 162.55 me) portable has the newly de- 
veloped Sony Light Emitting Diode. It’s an indi- 
cator, right in the tuning needle, that helps you 
tune the radio by brightening to red when a sta- 


tion is properly tuned. 

There's a collapsible antenna. A shoulder 
strap. And a fine, rich sound (but that’s nothing 
new for us). 

So next time you plan to spend a lot of time 
outdoors, take the Sony all-weather portable 
along. And you’d better take a raincoat, just in 
case. 

Nothing will happen to the radio. But we 
wouldn’t want you to catch cold. 

The SONY' All-Weather Radio. 





A Clutch of 


In the pool hall's 
pecking order, there was 
a spot for each of the 
town's wastrels, 
a niche where even a 
cue-room turkey felt at 
home. It was not a 
bad place to come of age 


by Pat Jordan 



J oe McNeill's mother used to say, 
there's a Mort Berger in every town, 
and she may have been right. But those 
of us who knew him in the summer of 
1962 liked to think she was wrong 
and secretly hoped he was unique. 
Berger was the proprietor of the only 
pool hall I can ever remember seeing in our small 
town in Fairfield County. Conn. He was a Jew 
from South Philadelphia who spoke out of the 
side of his mouth. On windy days he stuck bob- 
by pins in his hair, which was deep reddish brown, 
the color of an Irish setter's. But. at 33, he didn't 
have much to stick bobby pins in. To compen- 
sate. Berger let the little patch of hair at the base 
of his neck grow until it would reach far down 
his back if he let it — which he didn't. Instead, he 
combed it forward over his brow where he teased 
it into a tuft like a rooster's comb. Actually. Ber- 
ger resembled a rooster more than anything. He 
had watery blue eyes, a pointy nose and the gen- 
tly curving, bottom-heavy build of a Rhode Is- 
land Red. He waddled. 

Berger's greatest fear was that a strong wind 
might come along and reveal his artifice. To de- 
fend against this possibility he ventured outside 
the pool hall as infrequently as possible. This tend- 
ed to make his pale and mottled redhead's skin 
so opaque that veins were visible beneath it. When- 
ever he did appear outside he walked about with 
his hand flattened over the top of his head like a 
man who had misplaced a migraine. Finally, in 
desperation, he had resorted to bobby pins. It 
was hard for anyone, at first, to talk, casually to 
Berger without breaking up at the sight of the 
bobby pins, but after a few withering looks one 
learned to ignore them. The only person I ever 
heard question Berger about them was a college 
continued 
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freshman who wandered into the pool 
hall one day. challenged Jack the Rat 
to a game of dollar nine ball and then, 
pointing to Berger's hair, asked, “How 
come you got bobby pins in your head?" 
The place fell mute. It seemed even the 
skidding billiard balls froze in midflight. 
Berger's face took on the color of his 
tuft. He fixed a beady-eyed stare on the 
offender and said in a voice the rec- 
ollection of which still sends shivers 
down my spine. “You, my friend, arc 
banished for life." The humiliation! 
Worse even than Kant’s categorical 
imperative! It would have been better 
for the boob if Berger, yarmulkc over 
his tuft, prayer shawl about his shoul- 
ders, had intoned the Hebrew prayers 
for the dead. 

That moment left a deep impression 
on all who witnessed it. Berger had ban- 
ished most of us at one time or other, 
for offenses like firing a cue ball through 
a plate-glass window, or breaking a cue 
stick over the head of a S20 loser who 
promised he would return the next day 
with the money, but never for life. The 
worst we had ever received were inde- 
terminate banishments such as, “until 
Jack the Rat returns with coffee.” But 
a lifetime banishment! That went con- 
trary to the one, all-abiding dictum with 
which Berger governed his life: “Never 
bounce a potential turkey.” To have 
broken that golden rule without the 
slightest hesitation forced us all to view 
Mori Berger in a more spiritual light. He 
became for us, from that moment on, a 
man of principle. 

Berger's ambition almo.it from child- 
hood was to become a hustler— cards, 
pool, horses, craps, etc. — so that even- 
tually he could fulfill his dream of own- 
ing a combination bow ling alley and pool 
hall that would cater only to families 
and young couples. “A place w ith class," 
he liked to say. It must have occurred 
to Berger somewhere along the way that 
Philadelphia was too large a city for his 
modest talents, and so he began shop- 
ping about for a nice suburban com- 
munity where his meager ability would 
be magnified by the citizenry's naivete. 
He would content himself w ith being a 
big lish in a small pond or, rather, a 
big rooster in a small henhouse. That 
w as why, in the spring of 1962, Mort Ber- 
ger turned up in the quiet Fairfield Coun- 
ty community. It was an affluent and 
virginal suburb of New Y ork City, ripe 
for Morty's talents. 


Berger promptly opened The Golden 
Stick in a neat boxlike building out on the 
Boston Post Road. The day before the 
opening he was confronted by a delega- 
tion of the town's teen-age wastrels. The 
group included Jack the Rat, Speedo, 
The Rodent, Lcn the Worm and Hank. 
Berger, perched high on a ladder out- 
side The Stick, was swathed in white 
overalls and had a paintbrush in his 
hand. He warned the delegation below 
that The Slick would be "a place 
with class." Then he added, shaking his 
paintbrush in a menacing manner. “No 
trash is gonna be allowed inside." Look- 
ing up, Speedo was splattered with or- 
ange paint. The boys nodded at the warn- 
ing and departed. 

For a w hile Berger seemed to make an 
effort to be faithful to his word. The Stick 
did not look like one of those musty, ne- 
farious pool halls that can be found in 
any big city. Outside it was painted that 
bright orange, and within the walls were 
a soft powder blue. There was a gold car- 
pet on the floor. Berger's small office 
was paneled in pine and had a half- 
door that allowed him to follow the ac- 
tion around the room. The pool tables 
were new Brunswick models with felts 
of orange, gold, blue and the more tra- 
ditional green. Hanging from the walls 
were dozens of cue sticks and an as- 
sortment of placards that warned The 
Stick's patrons the management would 
tolerate no profanity, no gambling and 
no minors. A minor was defined even- 
tually as someone who had no money 
and or was still being breast-fed. 

On the first few days Berger stood in 
the doorway of The Stick, resplendent 
in a brown blazer with a crest of grape- 
vines on the breast pocket, and handed 
out orange membership cards for the 
sum of SI. Nobody could enter with- 
out one. The card informed the bearer 
that he was entitled to all the privileges 
of The Stick. Berger (or rather “the man- 
agement," as he liked to refer to him- 
self) reserved the right to revoke those 
privileges at any time and for any rea- 
son. Today the membership cards arc 
considered something of a collector's 
item in Fairfield County. Their holders 
arc a parochial lot, often referring to 
one another (much as the survivors of 
a great battle might) as the “originals." 
The originals still meet once a year, mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to Philadelphia, where 
today Mort Berger is the proud ow ner of 
his combination bowling alley and pool 


hall. Joe McNeill, who purchased the 
first membership card, had it laminated 
recently. 

Although Berger might honestly have 
conceived of The Stick as a place with 
class, it did not take long before it be- 
came, in fact, a hangout for the town's 
high school and college students, fledg- 
ling pool sharks fresh from seven view- 
ings of The Hustler and assorted "trash" 
between the ages of 15 and 25. Day or 
night one could find games of stud po- 
ker. nine ball and Chicago: baseball, bas- 
ketball and football betting slips: rac- 
ing programs and forms from Roosevelt 
and Aqueduct: and three small shells 
under which Mort Berger would gladly 
place a bean that would magically dis- 
appear the moment you slapped down 
a dollar bill. Berger did not need a house 
to fall on his tuft before he realized that 
his conception of what The Stick should 
be had to be altered drastically. He 
stopped wearing his blazer, threw away 
his membership cards, rolled up his 
sleeves and became The Stick's chief or- 
ganizer of any and all games of chance. 

As a result. The Stick became crowd- 
ed and boisterous, so filled with the 
sounds of laughter, anger, profanity and 
anguish that it seemed always on the 
verge of destroying itself with its own 
pent-up energy. The place was domi- 
nated by the regulars, who stood con- 
spicuously against the walls, Knights of 
the Cue Stick leaning on their foils, wait- 
ing faithfully for the approach of a tur- 
key. When one stepped through the door 
there was a barely audible "gobble, gob- 
ble, gobble" around the room before 
someone pounced on him. The turkeys 
seemed to enjoy the attention they re- 
ceived as much as anyone. It gave some 
of them a sense of importance, a rec- 
ognition they probably would receive 
nowhere else in life. The SIO or SI 5 
they lost daily was small price to pay 
for the solicitous and faithful attention 
of such a hustler as Speedo. 

"Kwasi, where ya been? I thought you 
had died on me or somethin’." 

“Naw, just a little cold." 

“Thank God! You had me worried, 
Kwasi. You gotta take care of yourself, 
kid. Think of your friends, the people 
who count on you. You know, Kwasi, 
you can't be recklessly selfish with so 
many people worrying about you." 

“I guess you’re right, Speedo." 

“Sure I am. . . . Shoot a little nine 
ball, Kwasi?” 
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“'Come on Speedo, whaddya think, 
I’m stupid?" 

’’Kwasi, how unfair! Just a friendly 
game. I’ll even spot you the nine ball." 

“1 wouldn’t shoot you if you spotted 
me the eight and nine." 

"How about the eight, nine and 
break?" 

"Eight, nine and break? Naw, I 
shouldn’t." 

"But Kwasi, you can’t just go away. 
I want you, baby, I need you!” 

When the turkeys were rare on par- 
ticular days, the regulars passed the time 
playing practical jokes on Berger. One 
day Len the Worm threw a cue ball 
through the television screen in front of 
which Berger was placidly watching the 
Prcakness; on another day Hambone 
took Berger to lunch at the nearby greasy 
spoon and, as he casually tossed a dead 
rat on the grill, turned to Berger and said. 
"Medium or well?" And on still another 
day The Rodent, in frustration over a 
missed shot, javclincd his cue stick 
through the front window, almost impal- 
ing a bleary -eyed Berger, who was return- 
ing from an all-night poker session. 

It is hard to say just how Berger viewed 
these pranks. Invariably they resulted 
in temporary banishment for the per- 
petrators, but when the big Chicago 
game began in the early afternoon, the 
exiled were readmitted. 


The daily center of attention was the 
Chicago game played on table No. I. 
In Chicago the players shoot the balls 
in rotation — one, two, three, etc. — and 
arc paid only when they sink the one, 
five, eight, 10 or 15 balls, which arc 
called "money balls." The player whose 
balls total the highest number of points 
also wins money. 

The players in the game seldom var- 
ied, including Specdo, The Rodent, Len 
the Worm, Hank. Gary, Berger and my- 
self. Specdo was so slight and baby-faced 
that he looked more like a fifth-grader 
than a high school senior. No one would 
ever have taken him for the consummate 
pool shooter he was, and this more than 
anything helped him assemble a faithful 
gaggle of turkeys, who found it incon- 
ceivable that they should lose money 
"to that little squirt." Specdo acquired 
his nickname because of the speed with 
which he could divest turkeys of cash 
and because he shot pool without tak- 
ing so much as a split second to sight 
his shot, a tactic he had learned from 
Mort Berger. 

Speedo was Berger's greatest admirer. 
He considered the proprietor a hustler 
of artistic proportions and studied as- 
siduously at Berger's knee, to which he 
barely reached. However, Specdo lost 
confidence in his mentor one day when 
he and Berger teamed up to play a pair 


of strangers in a very expensive Chi- 
cago game. Midway through the game 
Berger stole an eight ball from the op- 
ponents’ rack and placed it in his and 
Spccdo's rack. When this discrepancy 
was discovered by one of the strangers 
he brought it to Berger's attention by 
repeatedly poking the tip of his cue stick 
into Berger’s chest. This left little blue 
chalk marks on Mon’s white shirt and 
drops of perspiration on his brow. The 
chalk marks looked like bullet holes from 
a distance. Berger assumed his most smit- 
ten air — wide-eyed, open-mouthed, in- 
credulously pointing a linger at himself — 
and turned to a confused Speedo and 
said. "Son, I told you nc\cr to do that. 

I run an honest game here. I have my rep- 
utation, you know.” 

If it were not for Berger's intervention 
the two strangers would have played 
chicken w ishbonc w ith Spccdo's frail and 
trembling frame. As it was, they left con- 
tentedly after scooping up all his spare 
cash. As the door shut behind them Ber- 
ger was heard whispering to Specdo, "I 
told you never to steal a money ball, 
Specdo. Steal the four or six if you need 
to. Nobody ever pays attention to a four 
or a six." 

Len the Worm, another regular, was 
a dark, shifty-eyed youth who perpet- 
ually glanced over his shoulder as if ex- 
pecting some fearful specter to tap him 
at any moment and lead him away to 
God only knew what torments. The 
Worm had an odd, shaky, clawlikc 
bridge with a cue stick, and although 
lie shot a decent enough game he sel- 
dom sank a money ball. His bridge hand 
would shake terribly. He would gulp in 
air, running his tongue over his dry and 
pursed lips as he bent over to sight a 
shot. Pool affected us all a little like 
that, I guess. It was more than just a 
game or a means to easy cash. It was 
for us a symbolic playing out of some 
i nner turmoil. The confrontation was not 
with a S5 money ball but with some- 
thing that ball represented for each of 
us. some inner and complex doubt we 
were unable to overcome in reality, but 
which could be momentarily mastered 
by the simple act of shooting a colored 
plastic ball into a leather-lined pocket. 
It always brought short-lived success. 
Those inner doubts remained, undimin- 
ished, and they would reappear the mo- 
ment we stepped outside of The Stick 
into what we began to refer to as "the 
real world.” For most of us at that time, 
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however, success on the pool table was 
a satisfactory substitute. It was for 
Speedo, say, proof enough that despite 
his size and appearance he could ex- 
hibit as much tenacity and courage as 
any 225-pound football player. 

But alas. The Worm hadn’t even that 
meager consolation. He was a thorough 
loser. And whenever he did miss an easy 
shot, the ball hanging precariously on 
the lip of a pocket but refusing to fall 
in. The Worm would turn to his audi- 
ence, his eyes flitting in their sockets 
like ball bearings in an empty glass, and 
say. “It moved, it moved! The table 
moved. Did you see it?" He would grab 
Jack the Rat's sleeve and tug it until in 
the end Jack nodded tiredly in agree- 
ment. “It musta been a earthquake or 
somethin'. Jack. It musta. Why docs it 
always happen to me?” 

The Worm was particularly suscep- 
tible to the ploys of Mort Berger, who 
could be counted on to sneeze, squeak- 
ily chalk his stick, jingle coins in his pock- 
et or make a sudden move as if to catch 
a falling cue stick, causing The Worm 
to miscue and send the cue ball squib- 
bling past a money ball. The Worm be- 
came so conscious of Berger's presence 
that after a while Mort no longer had 
to make a move or a sound in order to 
throw off The Worm's shot. 

The Rodent, so named because his 
face came to a point at his nose, was 
the worst pool shooter among us. But 
he could afford to be. He was immac- 
ulately dressed in Brooks Brothers but- 
ton-downs and Lord Jeff crew necks and 
seemed to be in possession of a bank- 
roll large enough to sustain the heaviest 
losses in a Chicago game. The Rodent 
was very status conscious. He was 
always working on some plan that 
would propel him into the public lime- 
light. In his Stick days he even went so 
far as to pay some of the regulars S10 a 
week just to let him hang around with 
them so he could learn to be “one of 
the boys,'' as he put it. The Rodent and 
his schemes (which included weekend 
trips to New York City to attend arty 
Hast Side parties where he could make 
himself known) were a source of amuse- 
ment to The Stick regulars. However, 
The Rodent had the last laugh. He mar- 
ried a New York fashion model who 
earned about S200.000 a year and was 
five years older than The Rodent. As 
proof of his elevated status in life. The 
Rodent returned to Fairfield County one 
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day, rustled up as many former Stick 
buddies as he could find and carted them 
off to his $250,000 New Jersey estate. 
There he showed them his 20-room man- 
sion. his servants and the chauffeur-driv- 
en limousine that transported him and 
his wife to New York City each morn- 
ing. When his friends asked him just 
what he did for a living The Rodent 
looked incredulously at them and said, 
"You mean, work?” He chuckled. He 
said he was a sort of producer, although 
he never mentioned what sort. Then he 
showed them a few yellowing Leonard 
Lyons columns from the New York Post 
that read something like: “What hand- 
some young Broadway producer was 
seen holding hands with what high-fash- 
ion model at Arthur until the wee hours 
of the morning?" It was hard for his 
friends to believe that the "handsome 
young Broadway producer” was The Ro- 
dent. In fact, to this day none of us can 
ever remember seeing or hearing of any 
play that he produced. Of course, to be 
fair, I have to admit that we always tend- 
ed to think of him as “The Rodent,” 
which surely wouldn't be how his name 
would appear in the credits, and so we 
might have missed it a few times. 

I haven't seen The Rodent in almost 
eight years, but Hank saw him recently 
in Miami Beach. Hank told him I was 
writing a memoir about our days at The 
Stick, and The Rodent became hyster- 
ical. He pleaded with Hank to inter- 
cede with me. “Tell him not to use my 
real name,” he said. “If my days at 
The Stick ever get publicized it'll ruin 
me. In New York they think I have 
class.” 

The Rodent knew that if I'd listen to 
anyone it would be Hank. In 1962 Hank 
was 17 and considered the most well-bal- 
anced and intelligent habitue of The 
Stick. He shot a neat, precise, left-hand- 
ed game of pool and was one of the 
few shooters 1 ever remember seeing 
whose game improved as the bets were 
raised. He was Berger's “houseman," a 
term that meant house champion. Hank 
spent most of his free time in The Stick, 
often cutting classes at the high school 
he attended in favor of drifting down 
to help Berger dust off the tables or 
empty the garbage in the morning. Those 
of us who thought about it could never 
understand why a person of Hank's cal- 
iber wasted his time at The Stick. We 
eventually discovered that he was hav- 
ing trouble both at school and at home. 


Finally one day he quit school, his par- 
ents threw him out of the house and 
that morning when I arrived at The Stick 
I saw Hank curled up under a blanket 
sleeping on the No. 8 table. He con- 
tinued to sleep in The Stick for the fol- 
lowing few weeks, thanks to Berger's 
generosity. To repay Berger, Hank 
cleaned up in the morning and gener- 
ally ran The Slick until the management 
arrived late in the morning. 

The only other regular who shot pool 
as well as Hank was Gary, a slight, pale 
18-year-old with lank blond hair and a 
face completely devoid of character. His 
was one of those smooth, fine-featured 
faces with thin lips and a nose so del- 
icate it seemed to flutter when he 
breathed. Gary was neatly dressed at 
the time, his khaki pants pressed and 
his longish hair watered and combed to 
the side. He was quiet, almost unob- 
trusive, and hung back in the shadows, 
practicing for hours by himself on a cor- 
ner table. Gary never really participated 
in much of anything at The Stick dur- 
ing the first few months but seemed sat- 
isfied just to observe the action and the 
life around him. One day he decided 
that his game had improved enough to 
challenge me at nine ball. He shot de- 
cently for a while but then suddenly, as 
the pressure mounted, his game disin- 
tegrated, and even his features seemed 
to crumble like a plaster mask that had 
been cracked all along but only now 
was showing the fissures. After that 
game, which he lost, he drifted back into 
the shadows, practicing daily and declin- 
ing offers to play anyone for money. 
About a month later he challenged again. 
1 almost didn't recognize him at first. His 
clothes were unkempt, his hair disheveled 
and his handsome face had become 
bloated and yellowish, much as that of a 
man in the final stages of dissipation. The 
glands in his neck were swollen and so 
was his belly. He had lost teeth, 1 noticed. 
We played nine ball for a while, and he 
was so silent that just to make conversa- 
tion I asked how he'd been. 

Without looking up from his shot he 
muttered, "I'm still alive, ain't I?” I 
laughed at this, but he didn't. 1 later 
learned that he was not making a wise- 
crack but stating a fact. He had an in- 
curable disease that should have killed 
him a year before. That was what ac- 
counted for his altered appearance. 

Gary beat me for SI 5 that second time 
I played him. He played a ruthless game 
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Introducing the Toyota Celica ST. 

(Some economy car.) 



A tachometer and radial 
tires aren't usual on an 
economy car. A dash, console 
and shift knob, all of 
woodgrain, aren't very common 
either. Nor are hood vents and 
rally stripes. 

But they're all on the new 
Toyota Celica ST. And they're 
all standard. 

Economy cars don’t usually 
do a standing W mile in 17.5 
seconds. But the Celica can. 


With power that comes from a 
single overhead cam engine 
that's red-lined at 6200 rpm. 
And a transmission that’s fully 
synchromeshed through all 
four forward gears. 

The Celica has what it takes 
to stop, too. Front disc brakes. 
Also standard. 

Inside, the Celica comes with 
an electric rear window 
defogger, fully-reclining bucket 
seats, vinyl upholstery, padded 
dash, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
an electric clock. Even an AM 
radio is standard. 

Of course, there are a few 


options. But very few. Air 
conditioning, stereo tape deck 
and AM/FM radio. 

Then how can we call it an 
economy car? 

It gets great gas mileage. About 
25 mpg. It has a surprisingly 
small price. $2598 + . And for the 
most obvious reason of all. It’s 
a Toyota. 

Some economy car. 

TOYOTA 

Were quality oriented 



H/e don't mmtni it. 

But how about Kansas City vs. Baltimore or Los Angeles? Or maybe 
you'd like to see how Princeton '64 moves the ball against the great 
Yale team of '68. Or how the Notre Dame Sophomores of '66 stack 
up against last year's Number One Nebraska squad. 

You can schedule any one of these exciting games — and some 600 
more this season — by sending today for your own Sports Illustrated 
Pro and College Football Games. 

SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER. You can order either one or both 
of these great new games — the most realistic football games ever 
devised — by simply completing the coupon and mailing it along 
with your check or money order. (If someone has beaten you to the 
coupon, you can order by sending your name, address, and the 
name of the game(s) you want to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES. 
15 East 48th St., N. Y„ N. Y. 10017. Pro Football Game: $10.45; Col- 
lege Football Game: $10.45; Pro Football Game plus College Team 
Charts and Play Book: $16.95). Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME. All the 

excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of college football in 
a brand new game. Based on a complete analysis ol every 
play run by each team, the College Football game lets yot* 
match up the greatest college teams of the past decade using 
the same color-coded Play/Action system devised for the 
tremendously successful Pro Football Game. Play/Action 
Charts for the following teams are included: 


AIR FORCE '70 
ALABAMA ‘66 
ARKANSAS '69 
ARMY ‘66 
DARTMOUTH 70 
FLORIDA ‘69 
GEORGIA ‘68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSU '69 
MICHIGAN ‘69 
MICHIGAN STATE '66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI '61 
MISSOURI '69 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA 70 
NORTHWESTERN 70 
NOTRE DAME '66 
OHIO STATE '68 
OKLAHOMA '67 
PENN STATE '69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE 66 
STANFORD 70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE 70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN '62 
YALE '68 


Each game includes playing field, scoreboard, 32 Play/Action 
Charts and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 




Sports Illustrated 

pro 'College 
football gams 

15 EAST 481h STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y. 10017 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL GAME. Each of the 
26 pro teams’ play-by-plays for every game last season has 
been analysed by experts and converted into an easy-to-play 
system of color-coded charts that enable you to coach and 
quarterback your favorites under the most realistic game con- 
ditions possible. The new improved molded plastic playing 
field features sliding ball and first-down markers, plus offen- 
sive and defensive play selection wheels. Scoreboard indi- 
cates score, time remaining, quarter and down. Since each 
pro team's strengths and weaknesses have been accurately 
integrated into the game, you can enjoy all of the options, 
strategy and suspense of the real thing, and find out what 
would happen if you were calling your team's offensive and 
defensive plays. Each game includes playing field, score- 
board. 26 Play/Action Charts, scouting reports and Play Book 
edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. 

TWO-GAMES-IN-ONESPECIAL. If you'd like to play both 
games this season (without buying both) here's a helpful 
suggestion. Order the Pro Football Game plus a set of the 
College Team Charts and special College Play Book for only 
$16.95 postpaid. Since the basic components (playing field, 
scoreboard, dice, etc.) are the same for both games you can 
switch from one to the other by simply changing Team Charts, 
Rules and Play Books. 


Please send me the Football Game(s) I have indicated. 

□ Pro Football Game. $9 95 □ College Football Game, $9.95 

plus 50C postage plus 500 postage 

□ Pro Team Charts. $6.50 □ College Team Charts and Play Book, $6.50 

postpaid postpaid 

TWO-GAMESIN-ONE-SPECIAL 

The College game can be played by using the College Team charts and Play 
Book with the Pro Football equipment (Held, scoreboard, etc.). 

□ Pro Football Game plus College Team Charts and Play Book, $16.95 postpaid 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

My □ check □ money order for $ is enclosed no 




SMIRNOFF* VODKA. 80 4 100 PROOF. DIST. FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN.) ®1971, HEUBLEIN. 


HARTFORO, CONN, 


It s Yellow Fever season. 

Smirnoff, lemonade and lazy afternoons. 

A Yellow Fever is Smirnoff and lemon- 
ade. And very contagious. 

It brings back those sweet, hot summer 
days when terraces were porches and air- 
conditioning was a pitcherful of lemonade, 
p. j * j When doing nothin* 
was doing something. 
LA Catch Yellow Fever 

ii i and it all comes back. 
w J Yellow Fever. Spread 

J it around. 
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that almost frightened me. He opted for 
the riskiest shots and more often than 
not he made them. He eventually be- 
came, with Hank, the best “money 
shooter” in The Stick and, when I asked 
Hank what accounted for such a sud- 
den change in his game. Hank said, “I 
guess shooting pool doesn't hold much 
pressure for someone who knows he 
should have died months ago." 

I was the last of the regulars to arrive 
on the scene. I found The Stick one sum- 
mer night after having spent eight hours 
lugging bricks and mortar up a scaffold 
for a mason. Inside the orange building 
I could hear the screech of chalked cue 
tips, the click of ivory balls and the crash 
of dollar bills fluttering to the felt — and 
it was music to dulled spirits. I picked 
up some balls and began practicing on 
a corner table. My hands were stiff from 
carrying the cement buckets, making it 
difficult to form a bridge through which 
to put the cue stick. This difficulty of 
mine did not go unnoticed for long and, 
as I fumbled about the table, a slim 
youth ambled over. He leaned against 
the wall, arms folded, and watched as I 
smacked the balls about with indiscrim- 
inate haste. He took careful note of my 
cement-stained clothes and my calluscd 
fingers. In a matter of minutes, how- 
ever. I felt my cramped fingers loosen, 
and the stick, which I had been han- 
dling with all the grace of a hod carrier, 
becoming, as it always did after some 
shots, an extension of my arm. I did 
not change my awkward bridge, how- 
ever, or the manner in which I was pun- 
ishing the billiard balls. I had spent many 
afternoons under conical lights in towns 
like Quincy, Kokomo and Keokuk, and 
had sent many cue balls galloping across 
green felt cloth in search of a hiding 
nine ball. In minor league baseball towns 
most of the games arc played at night, 
and there are few diversions for the ball- 
players during the long summer after- 
noons. There arc movies, limpid blondes 
with strange accents and, usually, a pool 
hall. So I picked up pool then, as a di- 
version from my pitching. But as my 
pitching deteriorated, pool became, in- 
stead, something more. 

“Shoot a little nine ball?" said the 
kid. 

I looked up as if surprised. "For mon- 
ey?" I said. 

"Why not?" he said with a weak smile. 

"I don’t know. I can't play nine ball 
very good." 


“What kind of game can you play?" 

“I don’t know for sure. I haven't 
played much. . . 

“Listen, I'll play any game you want," 
he said. 

“Any game?” 

“Any game.” 

"Chicago. Dollar a point. You spot 
me the six. nine and break." I smiled as 
I racked the balls. 

Driving home later that evening I fin- 
gered the crumpled bills stufled in my 
pocket. Fifteen dollars was almost as 
much money as I made with the mason 
in one day. 

The following morning I put on my 
work clothes, grabbed my lunch buck- 
et. kissed my wife and drove directly to 
The Stick. I never lugged another brick 
for the mason and became instead a reg- 
ular of Mort Berger's emporium. Like 
the others, I came partly to make some 
easy money. Mostly I came because the 
excitement and easy camaraderie helped 
me forget, for the time, an abortive base- 
ball career. Outside the pool hall it would 
come back \o me, troubling and con- 
fusing me, so I found myself spending 
as many hours as possible within the 
safe bowels of The Stick. When my wife 
asked where I was until all hours of the 
night, I told her I’d begun working over- 
time for the mason. 

In recent years I have begun to won- 
der whether any of us would have spent 
so much time at The Stick were it not 


for Mort Berger. Without him The Stick 
would have been a dispirited place. Ber- 
ger was the first adult to treat many of 
the regulars as equals. He introduced 
them to a thousand new delights: pill 
pool, jack-up, stud poker. Jack Daniel's 
w’hiskcy, races at the Big A and stag 
movies at his home. The fascination was 
not so much w ith those delights but with 
the manner in which they were present- 
ed. For example, Berger played pool dis- 
gracefully. He was always talking or 
dropping his stick when someone was 
shooting a money ball; he was always 
“accidentally" moving a money ball with 
his stomach or his shirt or his elbow so 
as to put it in a better position for his 
next shot; he was always stealing balls 
we'd made and sticking them in his rack, 
and generally cheating in so many ways, 
so outrageously, that much of our en- 
tertainment came from watching his an- 
tics and trying to catch him in some 
new ploy that would be the topic of our 
conversation for the rest of the day. To 
catch Berger cheating became a game 
with us. \\ gave pTOof of out emerging 
shrewdness, of our ability to know when 
we were being hustled. 

And no one ever doubted for a mo- 
ment that Mort Berger was hustling us 
all. We knew that he organized games 
of pool so as to get as many shooters 
as possible on a table and thus assure 
the management a decent day's income. 
We knew that he agreed to buy whis- 
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key so that he could charge us a SI “han- 
dling fee"; that he held the poker ses- 
sions at his home so he could take 25 { 
out of every pot “just for the house, 
boys"; that he held the stag movies so 
he could charge an “entertainment fee” 
for a film whose images flickered and 
faded so frequently that none of us can 
remember seeing a single erotic act per- 
formed on his gray walls. In short, we 
knew Mort Berger was using us, but we 
did not mind paying. Most of us were 
not sure whether he liked us or simply 
considered us reliable sources for his 
own gains. 

“Even when you thought Berger liked 
you," said Hank, his reliable houseman, 
“you were never quite sure. He would 
be glad to do little favors for you that 
always seemed to end up helping him 
more than you. But there was a point 
at which he drew the line. The day you 
asked him for money was the day you 
ceased to exist.” 

Soon a debate arose among us as to 
whether Berger was a fool, a fraud or a 
genius. Most of the turkeys who lost 
money to him daily considered him a 
fool. They had no conception of the 
skill with which he manipulated them 
on the pool table. Hank and I felt Ber- 
ger was more of a fraud than anything 
else, although we differed slightly as to 
just how harmless a fraud he truly was. 
Increasingly, I had begun to see Berger 
as a somewhat harmful influence on us, 
although I could never articulate my rea- 
sons for such a belief. Hank disagreed. 
“Who has Berger ever really hurt?" he 
would say, and I would be forced to 
admit that I could not cite as an ex- 
ample a single person, or any instance 
in which Berger had been truly destruc- 
tive. We both did agree, however, that 
Berger was certainly not as shrewd as 
some of the more impressionable reg- 
ulars, such as Spcedo, believed. Spcedo 
was Berger's Boswell. He attributed to 
Mort's slightest word or deed genius of 
the highest proportions. “Did you see 
that?” Spcedo would whisper breathless- 
ly as Berger miscued on an easy money- 
ball shot. “A brilliant move by Mort 
Berger,” he would add, shaking his head 
in admiration. “Typical of him, though. 
Typical." And when the next shooter 
sank that same money ball and Berger 
was forced to dig into his pocket, Spcedo 
would shrug confidently and say there 
was a hidden purpose behind Berger's 
miscue that the rest of us mere mortals 


could never hope to fathom. “You just 
wait and see," he would warn. 

The principal reason for this confusion 
as to just who or what Mort Berger 
was could be attributed to the manner 
in which he tossed off maxims without 
the slightest explanation. He left them 
uncompleted, cloaked in mystery, little 
half-truths that seemed to mean more 
than they did. Berger left us to debate 
their significance without any hint as to 
whether they were deliberate stratagems 
or foolish accidents. By far the most mys- 
terious advice he ever imparted to us 
emerged one day while he was regaling 
us with stories of the various pool halls 
he had frequented through the years. 
"If I learned one thing from those 
places," he said, “it was this." He paused 
dramatically. Spcedo strained toward 
him as Berger continued. “Never shoot 
pool in a strange joint unless you go to 
the men's room first." And then he left 
us and went into his office. 

“Now what do you think that is sup- 
posed to mean?” said Hank. We agreed 
it was an idiotic piece of advice, it was 
not until some time later that Hank and 
I learned to appreciate its hidden bril- 
liance. We were playing in an expensive 
Chicago game with two beefy, unshaven 
adversaries in a strange pool hall in up- 
per Fairfield County. We had already 
lost S10 apiece, although we had not 
had to pay a cent yet. It had been agreed 
to settle up at the end rather than after 
each game. “It would be too messy toss- 
ing dollar bills on the table after each 
game," said Hank. I agreed. Now the 
situation was becoming very messy, in- 
deed. Hank missed a shot, cursed and 
then came over to me. "Let's get out of 
this game,” he said. “We’re not going 
to beat these guys.” 

“We can’t quit," I said. 

“Why not?" he said. 

“Because l don’t have any money," I 
said. 

“Oh," he said faintly and collapsed 
on a stool. His arms went limp, and he 
was muttering to himself. “They'll kill 
us," he kept mumbling. "They'll kill us.” 

I told him not to worry and get worked 
up. I would think of something. “Like 
what?” he demanded. 

Then I remembered Berger's myste- 
rious advice. “I’ve got it! Is there a men’s 
room in this place?” He pointed to a 
door. “Listen, I’m going in there in a 
minute and I'll climb out the window 
and head for the car. After I've been 


gone for about 20 seconds you follow 
me.” 

Hank brightened considerably, and 
then just as suddenly his brow was fur- 
rowed in gloom. “What if there’s no w in- 
dow?” he said. 

“I’ll make one," 1 said, pointing to 
my cue stick. “If you hear some bang- 
ing, just put on the jukebox." 

There was no window, and the walls 
were too sturdy to bash with a cue stick. 
We were forced to return and continue 
the game, which we salvaged with a clos- 
ing flourish that brought us even. Then 
we quit, but not before we vowed nev- 
er in the future to doubt Mort Berger's 
wisdom. 

Eventually I became thoroughly dis- 
enchanted with Berger and life at The 
Stick. There was a succession of small 
incidents, each of which compounded 
the previous until finally I believed Ber- 
ger to be a truly harmful influence on 
us all. Because of the way he used us 
for his own gains, no matter how small 
they might be, we had taken it as a 
mark of distinction to be able to use 
each other in the same way. For ex- 
ample, when we saw how easily Berger 
destroyed The Worm’s pool game with 
his little irritations, we all took a shot 
at The Worm in the same way. We hu- 
miliated him, really, because in destroy- 
ing his game we were actually bringing 
to the surface his moral weakness for ev- 
eryone to sec. Ostensibly, we did this to 
w in his money but I think subconsciously 
it gave us pleasure to watch him twitch 
with the pain of his inner torment. Our 
pleasure came from knowing that we 
were his superiors, that we were made 
of sterner stuff, that each one of us had 
the power to make him squirm like bait 
on a hook, and so he became a scape- 
goat through whom we reaffirmed our 
strength by every day exposing his 
weakness. 

It had also begun to occur to me that 
Berger was a destructive influence on 
Hank. When Hank had been thrown 
out of his home by his parents, Berger 
encouraged him to begin sleeping in The 
Stick. He helped reinforce Hank’s be- 
lief that his parents didn’t understand 
him, rather than, as most adults would 
have done, encourage Hank to seek a 
reconciliation. Berger was thinking less 
of Hank’s future or, rather, loss of fu- 
ture, than of The Stick's immediate gain. 
I could imagine Hank 20 years from 
then, his skin puffy and chalk-gray, 
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Watkins Glen, New York, August 15th— Donohue and Javelin 
remain unbeatable. Race to 6th victory over Mustang and Camaro. 


Mark Donohue and the American Motors 
Javelin did it again. 

They won their fifth Trans- Am race in a 
row today, and their sixth this season. 

Mustang finished in second place. 

As a result of the race, the specially 
modified Javelin is even further in the lead j 
for the Trans-Am championship than it was 
before. With a total of 64 points to Mustang’s 


52 and Camaro’s 14. 

There are now only 3 races left to go in the 
series (out of a total of 11 that are held 
during the year to test the performance 
abilities of American-made sporty cars), and 
to win the championship, the Javelin has to 
take only 1 out of the 3. 

But knowing Donohue, he won’t settle for 
anything less than all 3. 





ou re going to buy a sporty car, 
buy one that's going places. 


American 

Motors 
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bending over a pool table to rack the 
balls or sweeping the previous night's 
dust and cigarette butts out the front 
door in the morning. 

But these incidents in themselves 
would probably never have disenchanted 
me completely if it were not for my hav- 
ing been told of Gary's collapse. It had 
been obvious that Gary’s physical con- 
dition was deteriorating rapidly. His 
neck and stomach would be bloated hor- 
ribly one day and deflated just as hor- 
ribly the next. He had grown so weak 
that often he had trouble shooting a 
cue ball with any authority. One day 
while he was in a nine-ball game with 
Len the Worm, he had difficulty straight- 
ening up from the table after bending 
over for a shot. After another shot he 
fell over backward. He was fully con- 
scious, lying on his back, his eyes wide 
but unseeing. 

"It was a frightening look,” said Joe 
McNeill. "Not a look of fear or pain 
or anything, but one of recognition, as 
if Gary was finally face to face with some- 
thing that had eluded him all this time, 
and that now he had resigned himself 
to. Len, Speedo and I helped him up. 
He said, ‘I’d better go home.’ We drove 
him there, and his mother met us at 
the door. She told us to help Gary 
over to the couch in the living room 
and then as we left she said, ‘Thank 
you for bringing my son home.’ He 
died two days later.” 

The day Joe McNeill told me that 
story was the last day I spent in The 
Stick. With Gary’s death I finally re- 
alized that my existence there, and that 
of all the regulars, was self-defeating, 



that it led nowhere, serving only as an 
escape from problems that could never 
be solved as long as we shut ourselves 
up each day inside that room. I blamed 
Berger partly for Gary’s death. Maybe 
not for his actual death, but for the 
way he had contributed to Gary’s wast- 
ing of his life. I felt that if it had not 
been for Berger’s hypnotic influence 
over Gary, he would have found a 
more gratifying way to spend his last 
days rather than spilling them out 
over a pool table trying to hustle Len 
the Worm out of a S5 bill that he 
would never be able to spend. 

I left The Stick and enrolled in a near- 
by college, was graduated some five years 
later and became a high school English 
teacher. During my first year as a teach- 
er I noticed a small story in the news- 
paper one day that told of the closing 
of The Stick. It had been shut follow- 
ing a raid by federal narcotics agents. 
By then, the late '60s, drugs had swept 
into Fairfield County, and it did not sur- 
prise me that The Stick had become a 
hangout for the town’s junkies. It seemed 
to be just the logical extension of a pat- 
tern of existence that had been set up 
years before by Mort Berger. I scanned 
the story for his name and the names of 
other regulars I had known but could 
find none. I did not know those arrest- 
ed, and I wondered what had happened 
to Berger. Then I put the paper down 
and forgot about it. 

Probably I would never have thought 
again of Mort Berger or The Stick if I 
hadn’t run into Hank a year ago. While 
browsing in a bookstore in Bridgeport, 
I looked up to see Hank stacking books. 
He was recognizable even after seven 
years, heavier, but with the same fur- 
rowed, serious look about him, only now 
it did not seem so brooding and ill-fit- 
ting on a man of 26. He recognized me 
also, and we began to reminisce. I told 
him that I was a teacher, and he said 
that he was in his third year of college. 
He had received his high school diplo- 
ma while serving in the Air Force, and 
the government was paying for his col- 
lege education. I asked him if he ever 
saw any of the other regulars these days. 
He said yes. Hambone was a certified 
public accountant who only occasion- 
ally drove down to the Big A to place a 
modest wager. Joe McNeill was engaged, 
and Speedo, of all people, was a re- 
sponsible businessman with a wife and 
child. "And of course you know about 


The Rodent," he said with a smile. "I 
guess Mort Berger would be proud of 
him today.” 

The only regular who had not turned 
out well, he said, was The Worm. “He's 
a junkie with a very bad habit,” Hank 
said. 

"I could have figured that,” I said. 
"I read how The Stick was raided for 
drugs a few years ago. It’s a wonder all 
the regulars didn’t end up I ike The Worm 
what with Berger to influence us.” 

“Oh, Berger wasn’t the owner then,” 
said Hank. “He'd gone back to Philly. 
When he left, the whole place fell apart. 
No one had any ambition to hustle pool 
anymore, so they just sat back and start- 
ed taking dope. That’s when I joined 
the Air Force. If Berger had been there 
maybe The Stick would never have seen 
any drugs.” 

I asked him what he meant, and he 
told me, "Berger would never have stood 
for any drugs in his place. It would have 
hurt business. Junkies don't shoot pool, 
it doesn't hold any interest for them. 
When Berger was there he gave us all a 
common interest. It wasn’t much of an 
interest, hustling pool, but it was better 
than some of the things we could have 
been doing. At the time, most of those 
guys were in pretty bad shape. We were 
messed up and needed someone like 
Mort Berger to keep us above water. 
He kept us occupied just long enough 
for most of us to straighten out, and 
those that didn’t, like The Worm, well, 
he held them up as long as he could 
and when he left they just sank to their 
own level, that's all. But without Ber- 
ger he might have gone down a lot soon- 
er, you can bet on that.” 

“And what about Gary?” I said. 
“How did Berger help him?” 

"Gary, I almost forgot about him. I 
don't know, unless it was that without 
pool and Mort Berger, Gary wouldn’t 
have had anything to make him want 
to get out of bed in the morning.” And 
as Hank spoke, it fell so neatly into 
place, and I realized he was right. That 
Mort Berger had played an important 
part in my life, too, and I owed him 
not a small debt of gratitude. 

“But I don't think that Mort Berger 
had any idea what he was doing for 
us,” said Hank. "I don’t think he could 
see that far ahead. In fact, if he ever 
heard us talking about him like this he’d 
probably say we were lunatics.” 

And he might be right. end 
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Without your help, 
Fred Hansen 


couldn’t have gotten 
off the ground. 


Fred Hansen vaulted his way 
to a gold medal in the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics. He worked hard for his 
win. But it was your contributions 
that helped land Fred and his 
teammates in Japan. That really 
made it possible to chalk up all 
those firsts for the U.S.A. 

It takes a lot of money to field 
a winning Olympic team. And 


there’s an easy way for you to help 
raise that money: buy Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques. 

Because every time you buy 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques, 
part of the proceeds from the sale 
go to the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
So by asking for our travelers 
cheques at your bank, you help 
equip and train our athletes. Help 
them get to the Olympics. Help 
them win when they get there. 

And it doesn't cost you any- 
thing extra. 

We think everybody should 


back our Olympic team. And if you 
buy that, you’ll buy Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques. They're sold 
at leading banks everywhere. 



They don't cost any more. 
They just do a lot more. 



FEDUPWTTH 
EXCLUSIVE aUBS? 

JOIN THE aUB. 


We're on equol opportunity club. In the new 
Seven Arts Society, you can pursue oil your 
interests in oil the arts. Without committing 
yourself, without feeling pigeonholed. The 
Seven Arts Society lets you be your eclectic self. 
Hong fine prints. Acquire sculpture. Collect 
unusual jewelry. Own and enjoy great 
recordings ond fine books. 

You con dabble. Or you con delve. There is 
no tiresome, month-ofter-month diet of the same 
things. In fact, there's no obligation to buy 
anything after you join. 

But whatever you do buy os o member is 
priced substantially below whot if would cost of 
retoil. You'll sove money on everything you 
decide to own. 


The Seven Arts Society. The club for people 
who haven't been able to find oil the things they 
want in one club. 

MEMBERSHIP IS ONLY $7. AND YOU 
NEVER HAVE TO SPEND ANOTHER PENNY. 

Seven Arts— seven dollars. Think of it, you con 
join the Society now for just $7. And never buy 
another thing. But be forewarned We expect 
to tempt you with fabulous offerings to turn 
you into a very active member, Opulent ed tions 
of marvelous books Books on the theatre, 
the dance, architecture. Limited editions of fine 
graphics from the best of contemporary artists. 
Sculpture reproductions, class : c and modem. 
Great recordings You wi I receive our free 
monthly Seven Arts News which describes the 
lotesf acquisitions available to you. 

Oh yes, we do make one demand on you 
when you join us. We insist that you accept - 
without charge — one of the three extraordinary 
selections shown in this announcement. 

FREE: GREAT PIANO MASTERPIECES, 
$24.9$ AT RETAIL. 

This cloth-bound Deutsche Grammophon 
olbum contoins 1 0 IP stereo records with 
31 mosterworks for the piano of superb 
quality ond performance. Concertos of Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Brahms 
Beethoven and Mozart sonatas. Mazurkas by 
Chopin. Representative pieces by Schubert ond 
Schumann, Ravel and Debussy. Internationally 
acclaimed artists including Sviatoslav Richter 
of the U.S.S.R., Anda of Hungary, Kempff, 
Argerich and more. More than an album, Great 
Piano Masterpieces and its Program Guide 
is actually a musical compendium for all tastes 
and moods. It belongs in every collection. 



FREE: PICASSO, HIS RECENT DRAWINGS 
1966-1968, A $25 VALUE. 

From its joyous multi-colored binding through 
its 405 illustrations, this book is pure Picasso, 
more vital and virile than ever. These drawings, 
made from 1 966- 1 968, give you the master 
at his best: sensual but loving, wildly 
imaginative yet beautifully controlled, wide 
ranging in theme, mood and media. 

Of the over 400 drawings, 27 ore in color 
and 32 in duotone, many on tinted back- 
grounds much like the paper Picasso used. 

A grand volume, magnificently printed on 
European presses. 

FREE: "GIRL BATHING" 

BY PIERRE BONNARD, LISTED AT $27.50. 

This is the museum-authorized replica of the 
striking bronze by the great Pierre Bonnard. 

A foot high, superlatively reproduced in 
Alvastone' from the original at the Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery, it is sculpture to enhance any 
home, any setting. Executed in the typically 
impressionistic style of Bonnard, "Girl Bathing," 
is one of the few sculptures by this strong, 
evocative artist with a very special vision of his own. 




HE SEVEN ARTS SOCIETY 

32 West 43rd Street, New York 1 0036 
Yes, I do want to join the open Society. 

Enclosed is my remittance of $7 for membership. 

I'll accept I if you insist) the free selection checked here. 
□ Girl Bathing by Bonnard 

0 Great Piano Masterpieces 

CD Picasso; His Recent Drawings, 1966-68 

Name ™ 

Address 

City State Zip 

1 understand that I will receive the free Seven Arts News, 
which fully describes each month's selections and 
alternates. If I do not wish to receive a current selection, 

I may decline it by using the convenient form 
provided with each issue of the Seven Arts News. 



100% BLENOED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y. 



1961 

1962 
1965 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

and again in 1971 
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Death En Route to Wimbledon 

Jiro Satoh, the best tennis player Japan ever produced, found winning 
to preserve national honor too great a burden by JOHN COTTRELL 


O n a still, tropical evening in April 
1934 the liner Hakone Mam , recent- 
ly out of Singapore, steamed through the 
Malacca Strait toward Penang. Passen- 
gers mingled in the main lounge and bar 
after dinner, gossiping, ordering night- 
caps, reading, playing cards. But lawn- 
tennis champion J iro Satoh, the most cel- 
ebrated Japanese sportsman of the day, 
confined himself to his first-class cabin, 
below. There, dressed in white flannels 
and the official blazer of his national Da- 
vis Cup team, he humbled himself before 
an improvised shrine. On a small table 
that served as an altar were a vase hold- 
ing orchids, photographs of his father 
and fiancee, and two burning candles. A 
bowl of Japanese sweetmeats was placed 
in the center as an offering- In the back- 
ground hung the national flag of Japan, 
the rising sun. 

On the muscular shoulders of this 
small chunky student of Waseda Uni- 
versity rested all the hopes of a nation 
fired with new ambition in world ten- 
nis. Not since the days of the tenacious 
little wizard Zcnzo Shimizu in the early 
*20s had Japan beet able to take pride 
in so gifted a tern is player. In 1932 and 
1933 at Wimbledon Satoh had twice 
reached the semifinals of the men's sin- 
gles championship. Even in that brilliant 
period of superlative performers, Satoh 
had become internationally known as a 
giant-killer, with victories over such 
champions as Fred Perry, Jack Craw- 
ford. Bunny Austin. Henri Cochct, Sid- 
ney Wood and Ellsworth Vines. Now 
he was bound for Europe to lead Japan 
against Australia in the second round 
of the Davis Cup and to make his fourth 
bid for that most coveted tennis prize, 
the Wimbledon crown. 

Fervent Japanese nationalism, reach- 
ing a pitch of hysteria, invested Sa- 
toh's task with a responsibility that he 
felt himself to be incapable of bearing. 
He knelt ceremoniously in the solitude 
of his cabin, on this peaceful evening 
at sea, and prayed not for victory but 
for forgiveness. The game in his mind 
was already lost. 

It was almost incomprehensible that 
such a brilliant sportsman should aban- 
don hope in this way. Ostensibly he had 
every reason to cherish life. He was fa- 
mous, admired, respected. He was to 
be married in the spring to Sanaye Oka- 
da, a beautiful Japanese girl who was 
also his mixed doubles partner. At 26 
he was approaching the peak of his play- 


ing power. Moreover, there had never 
been a world-class tennis player of more 
serene temperament or a champion more 
popular with his rivals. 

Imperturbable was the most over- 
worked adjective in any news story about 
Satoh. He never questioned a decision, 
not even by a glance at a sideline or base- 
line, much less by a stare at the umpire. 
He had no idiosyncrasies, except that 
he might occasionally make a small bow 
to acknowledge the skill behind an op- 
ponent's winning shot. His sportsman- 
ship was held up as the perfect example 
to budding young amateurs. Yet, against 
all reason and in complete contrast with 
his public image, Jiro Satoh was a deep- 
ly disturbed personality. 

It was 1 1:30 p.m. when Satoh's cab- 
inmate Jiro Yamagishi retired to his 
bunk to find Satoh missing. Two letters 
placed by the improvised shrine were 
the only traces of the presence of the cap- 
tain of Japan's Davis Cup team. One, 
addressed to the Davis Cup team as a 
whole, revealed how deeply Satoh was 
concerned about his health. “1 would 
have been unable to help our team. On 
the contrary, I would have been a source 
of trouble and worry to you all. Strive 
your utmost to do better than I would 
have done. I pray and believe you will. 
I shall be with you on the courts in spir- 
it." The other, addressed to the ship's 
captain, humbly apologized for any in- 
convenience and embarrassment caused 
by the writer's contemplated action. The 
letter left no doubt as to the nature of 
that action: Satoh was resolved to take 
his own life. 

For the next seven hours the Hakone 
Mam retraced her course while crew 
members scanned the sea in the hope 
that Satoh might not yet have drowned. 
The search was in vain. Later it was dis- 
covered that two heavy iron davit-wind- 
ing handles were missing; also a skip- 
ping rope that the tennis team used for 
deck training. Satoh, it was presumed, 
had ensured with dreadful efficiency that 


his body would plum’mct to the bottom 
of the sea. 

Eventually a radio message went out 
from the liner stating that Japan's fin- 
est tennis player and national hero was 
believed to have committed suicide by 
throwing himself overboard. It added, 
“On April 6, as the sun set, his friends 
assembled on deck to pray for his soul.” 

News of the suicide shocked Japan 
and stunned the entire tennis world. 
What terrible soul-searching anxiety 
could have driven a champion in his 
prime to the ultimate act of despair? It 
seemed so utterly out of character. In 
paying tribute to his skill and sports- 
manship, numerous tennis stars re- 
marked on Satoh’s essentially happy na- 
ture. "He was one of the cheeriest men 
I have ever known," said Fred Perry. 
“He had a great sense of humor.” "He 
always gave the impression that he would 
be the last man on earth to come to 
such an end," said Bunny Austin. Ryu- 
ki Miki, Satoh's successor as cup cap- 
tain, added that "he loved jokes and 
making people laugh.” 

Were they all deceived? It seemed so. 
The temperamental and impulsive out- 
bursts of other tennis stars at defeat had 
never been noted in him. On court Jiro 
Satoh had been the most inscrutable of 
players, his demeanor so controlled, his 
countenance so immobile that critics of- 
ten remarked that it was virtually im- 
possible to guess from his appearance 
whether he might be winning or losing. 
It was the same in life. 

To understand the circumstances 
which led up to Satoh's death, one must 
know something of the strange times in 
which he lived and played. In the '30s, 
tennis was booming in Japan — new clubs 
were springing up all over the country, 
professional tours drawing record 
crowds. Yet, less than a generation be- 
fore, most Japanese had never seen a 
standard tennis ball; they only knew the 
type known as “spaldeens” to American 
kids, balls of soft, uncovered rubber 

continued 
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Dishonor continued 


which needed lo be hit hard and with ex- 
ceptional spin to be controlled. As a re- 
sult. Japan's tennis players developed an 
exaggerated Western grip and a looping 
lifted drive: even such champions as 
Shimizu and Takeichi Harada were influ- 
enced by their boyhood use of the plain 
rubber ball. But Satoh belonged to the 
new school, whose technique was proper- 
ly based on methods practiced abroad. 

In 1931, on his first invasion of Eu- 
rope. he reached the semifinals of the 
French championships, surrendering 
only after five hard sets to the eventual 
champion, Borotra. At his first Wim- 
bledon he reached the quarterfinals be- 
fore losing to the Bounding Basque 
again, and subsequently he created a rec- 
ord by winning a dozen lesser English 
tournaments in one season. 

The unscedcd young Japanese was the 
only man in the 1932 Wimbledon to pro- 
gress to the quarterfinals without los- 
ing a set. In a fascinating clash of Jap- 
anese guile and American aggression, 
he then achieved a sensational four-set 
victory over the reigning champion, Sid- 
ney Wood. Satoh slumped badly in his 
semifinal against Austin, but two months 
later he avenged that defeat in the U.S. 
Pacific Southwest Championships by 
conquering Californian Ellsworth Vines, 
whose 128-mph cannonball service was 
being hailed as the most terrifying weap- 
on in tennis history. 

Satoh had won worldwide respect for 
Japanese tennis and made its Davis 
Cup team a force to be feared just as 
Japan was becoming recognized as a 
great military power. National prestige 
was never more fondly cherished, and 
men like Satoh, equipped to conquer 
in sport abroad, were never allowed 
to forget their enormous responsibility 
to the Emperor. 

Satoh was essentially a sportsman, car- 
ing nothing for the political ambitions 
of the warlords, but he loved Japan w ith 
a deep-felt devotion, and in 1933 he tried 
again to make his country the world's 
leading tennis power. He abandoned his 
studies, and left on a world tour for the 
third year in succession. He beat Perry 
in the French championships, and again 
reached the Wimbledon "last four." The 
subsequent enthusiasm in Japan reflected 
the intensity and strangeness of the times 
there: Japan was promised a national 
holiday if Jiro Satoh became Wimbledon 
champion. That seemed to be probable 
even outside Japan. Each year he had 
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grown stronger. He was now ranked 
third in the world, and no one in the 
game could be confident of surviving 
against him. 

One person, however, was w holly pes- 
simistic in the midst of all this hysterical 
optimism, and that was Satoh himself. At 
Forest Hills the year before he had been 
off form, losing in the fourth round to the 
American, Gregory Mangin. Then, after 
his exhausting world tour, he tried to rest 
from tennis in 1934. He wanted an inter- 
lude of private life, to concentrate on his 
economics studies, and spend more time 
with his fiancee and his family. But the 
Japanese Lawn Tennis Association told 
him that his first duty was to his country 
and the Davis Cup team. Moreover, his 
bride-to-be was persuaded to support 
their firm attitude: she agreed that tennis 
should take priority. 

So, with extreme reluctance, Satoh 
sailed on the Hakone Marti to Europe. 
On the way to Singapore the sea was 
calm, but it rained incessantly and the 
atmosphere was oppressive. Jiro Satoh 
had no appetite, complained of stomach 
pains and kept to his cabin — unsociable 
behavior for a Davis Cup captain who 
was also the ranking celebrity aboard. As 
the ship neared Singapore he was ada- 
mant that he could not go on. His team- 
mates tried to dissuade him, but he insist- 
ed that if he did continue he would nev er 
be fit to play. It was best, he reasoned, 
that he should rest in Singapore and then 
follow in a second ship if his health 
improved. 

Ashore, Satoh had a medical exam- 
ination. The doctor certified that he 
could find no evidence of organic dis- 
order and diagnosed the trouble as stom- 
ach cramps of purely nervous origin. 
Meanwhile, his colleagues played a 
friendly match and Satoh joined them 
at a reception afterwards. There the Jap- 
anese consul, backed up by prominent 
Japanese residents of Singapore, pressed 
him to remain with the cup squad. That 
same day a cable arrived from the Jap- 
anese Lawn Tennis Association insisting 
he complete the voyage as scheduled. 
Next morning the ship sailed for Pe- 
nang with Satoh on board. Before mid- 
night he was dead. 

Why did Satoh commit suicide? The 
official view was that he was overcome 
by nervous depression through concern 
at his loss of form. Inevitably, how- 
ever. the tragedy laid the Japanese 
Lawn Tennis Association itself wide 


open to charges of unreasonably pres- 
suring their star player. 

Satoh’s fiancee Sanayc Okada was 
interviewed, and said that Satoh hoped 
not to go on after the Singapore stay. 
She was quoted as saying: **1 believe 
Jiro committed suicide solely from a 
sense of responsibility after he had ac- 
ceded to the tennis association's urg- 
ings to proceed to Europe, even when 
he wanted to return from Singapore. To 
the end of my life I shall regret that it 
was the order of the Japanese Lawn Ten- 
nis Association that resulted in his death. 
Jiro was a man of honor and he played 
every time for the honor of Japan. . . 

But was tennis really the reason? One 
piece of evidence contradicts the view 
that the association was to blame. There 
is another theory that Satoh’s nervous 
breakdown arose principally out of a 
dilemma of family honor and that his 
Davis Cup duties were merely a con- 
tributing factor. This dilemma can be 
traced back to New Year's Eve 1933, 
when he proposed marriage to Miss Oka- 
da. She accepted, and they were to be 
married in the spring of 1935 after he 
had completed his tennis tour and grad- 
uated at Waseda University. But they 
faced a serious obstacle. She was an only 
child and, according to Japanese cus- 
tom, her husband would have to take 
her name in marriage so that the Oka- 
da line might be preserved. Many of Sa- 
toh’s relatives, equally proud of their 
own name, strongly objected to such a 
change. Satoh himself had no such ob- 
jection and often joked about it to his 
friends. But with his acute sense of hon- 
or. one cannot accept that Satoh took 
the opposition of his relatives lightly. 
Amid all the speculation following his 
suicide, one pointed question remained 
unanswered. Could it not be that he 
had found himself confronted with an 
impossible choice — that of either offend- 
ing his own family or ending his be- 
trothal? Either way he faced dishonor. 
Either action, for a man of such dis- 
ciplined upbringing and high principles, 
could have been unthinkable. 

Whatever the cause. Satoh's disap- 
pearance over the ship's side into the 
Strait of Malacca that April night in 
1934 robbed Japan of the greatest ten- 
nis player that country has yet produced. 
Never again has Japan had a competitor 
in the "last eight" of Wimbledon, much 
less the semifinals; never since that day 
has she been a Davis Cup power, end 




The Volkswagen Squareback. 

It's as economical to run as our little bug. 

And just about as easy to park. Because outside, it's about the same size as our bug. 
But inside, it's more like our box. 

It can seat 4. Plus hold just about 50% more luggage than the biggest domestic sedan. 
(Over twice as much if you fold down its back seat.) 

The Volkswagen Squareback: 

Not too small, not too big 
Just right. 


If our bug is too small and our box is too big, 
how about something in-between? 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 17-23 


auto racing RICHARD PETTY, the first stock- 
car driver to top the SI million mark in total earn- 
ings on the NASCAR circuit, became the first to 
reach S-00.000 in a single season when he finished 
second by 2. 1 seconds to Bobby Allison in the SI 20,- 
000 Talladega (Ala.) 500-mile race. 


Scotland's JACKIE STEWART, Hie Formula I 
world driving champion, drove his Lola T260 Chev- 
rolet to a two-lap w in over Jo Si ller I of Switzerland 
in the $87,000 Mid-Ohio Can-Am race at Lexington. 
It was Stewart's second victory in the scries. 


BOATING DR. BOB MAGOON of Miami Beach 
led from start to finish to win the 188-mile Long 
Beach lien ness > Cup offshore powerboat race. Na- 
tional champion Magoon became the first ocean 
racer to win the three major U.S, races the lien- 
nessy Key West, the Henncssy Grand Prix and the 
Hcnncssy Cup — in one year. 


boxing VICENTE PAUL RONDON of Venezuela 
retained his World Boxing Association light-heavy- 
weight title with a unanimous 15-round decision 
over Eddie Jones of Los Angeles in Caracas. 

BOB FOSTER, the World Boxing Counc I light- 
heavyweight champion, scored a third-round TKO 
over Vern McIntosh in a nontttle bout at Miami 
Beach. 

Former heavyweight champion FLOYD PATTER- 
SON gamed a unanimous 10-round decision over 
Vic Brow n ln Buff Jo for his sixth straight win in 
his latest comeback. 


CREW World champion ALBERTO DFMIDDI 
of Argentina retained his single sculls title in the 
European Championships on Denmark's Lake 
Bagsvacrd — and then talked wistfully of retiring 
after the 1972 Olympics. Demiddi set a record 
of 6:57.99 on the 2.000-mcier course in the 
finals. NEW ZF.ALAND won its first European 
title m the eights, and WEST GERMANY took 
the fours with coxswain, but the rest of the gold 
medals (four of them! went to crews from EAST 
(.1 KM \ N't 


diving -CYNTHIA POTTER, a 20-year-old senior 
at the University of Indiana, became the first wom- 
an since 1958 to win three titles at the N'ationa 
AAU outdoor championships when she took the 
one-, three- and 10-meler events in Houston. Micki 
King, a 27-ycar-old Air Force captain, finished sec- 
ond in two of the championships. In the men's di- 
vision. JIM HENRY, ''fighting mad" after losing 
the nnc-mcler title to Indiana teammate MIKE 
BROWN, took the three-meter event, while DICK 
RYDZE of Ann Arbor. Mich, was a surprise win- 
ner in the 10-mctcr dive. 


pro football— In the third week of NFL pre- 
season games DALLAS, the Super Bow runner- 
up. won its third straight, beating Cleveland 16- 
15 on Mike Clark's third field goal, a 26 yardcr, 
with 23 seconds left in the game. Calvin Hill, 
who gained 167 yards on 21 carries, scored the 
Cowboys' only touchdown wi - h an 89-yard run. 
KANSAS CITY and MINNESOTA also gamed 
their third victories when the Chiefs walloped 
New Orleans 27-7 and the Vikings defeated Chi- 
cago 34-14 as Reserve Quarterback Bob Lee 
passed for 223 yards and three touchdowns, 
George Blanda. less than a month shy of his 
44th birthday, booted two field goals (42 and 43 
yards), kicked two extra points and tossed a 35- 
yard I D pass to lead OAKLAND w j 20-7 win 
over Los Angeles. GREEN BAY won its first 
game for rookie Coach Dan Devine (Missouri). 10- 
7 over Miami, as rookie Scott Hunter (Alabama) 
threw a touchdown pas:, and rookie Dave Con- 
way tTcxas) kicked a 27 yard field goal. AT- 
LANTA also won its first game, beating Deliver 
27 -10 on Bob Berry's two TD passes and Skip 
Butler's two field goals. WASHINGTON dc ealed 
St. Louis 20-13, while Joe Dawkins' two touch- 
down plunges and Benny Johnson's 93-yard kick- 
off return led HOUSTON to a 21-17 victory 
over Philadelphia. The NEW YORK Jets easllv 
beat the New York Giants 27 14; SaN FRAN- 
CISCO took San Diego 28-17; Dennis Shaw 
threw two II) passes to O J Simp:,.,, | t t | _ 
FALO defeated New England 28-14; and DE- 
TROIT edged Baltimore 23-20 when Bill Munson 
flipped a four-yard touchdown pass to Larry Wal- 
ton with only 18 seconds to go. 


GOLF LAURA BAUGH. 16. of Long Beach, Cal- 
if.. became the youngest winner in the 71-year his- 
tory of the U.S. Women's Amateur when she heat 
Beth Barry of Mobile, Ala. I up in the finals at the 
Atlanta Country Club. 

TOM WE1SKOPF eagled the 17th hole for a final- 
round 70 to win the $15,000 Philadelphia Classic 
at Whitcmarsh. Pa. with a 14-under-par 274, beat- 
ing Dave Hil' by one stroke. 

HARNESS RACING UNE DE MAI (S7) of France, 
driven by Jcan-Rcnc Gougeon. beat Fresh Yankee 
of Canada by a nose to win the $125,000 Internation- 
al at New York's Roosevelt Raceway ( page 22 1. 


HORSE RACING— BOLD REASON ($4.80). La flit 
Pincay up. won the 102nd running of the $110,700 
Travers at Saratoga by three-quarter* of a length 
over West Coast Scout (page S3). 

PEACE CORPS (S7.20) took Pennsylvania's first 
$100,000 race. Ihe Hobson Handicap at Liberty 
Bell Park, by 1 1 lengths over favored Never Bow. 


pocket billiards -MRS. DOROTHY WISE. 56- 
year-old San Francisco grandmother, gained her 
fifth straight l!.S. Women's title in Chicago, de- 
feating Mrs. Gerald in Titcomb of Cincinnati 75-37 


tennis — T he UNITED STATES, led by 16-year-old 
Chris Even's iwo singles victories, defeated Great 
Britain in Cleveland to retain the Wightman Cup. 


TRACK s FIELD EMILE PUTTEMANS of Bel- 
gium set a world record in Ihe two-mile run with a 
time of 8:17.8, 1.8 seconds under Ron Clarke's threc- 
year-old mark, in Edinburgh. 


volleyball— CUBA beat the U.S. 8-15. 15-10. 
15-6. 1 5-8 in Havana lo qualify for play in the 
1972 Olympics (page IS). 


WATER SKIING MIKE SUYDERHOUD of Pet- 
aluma. Calif, successfully defended his men’s over- 
all and jumping lilies in ihe national championships 
al While Sulphur l ake. Ohio. Suyderhoud finished 
with 2,823 points out of a possible 3.000. KICKY 
McCORMICK of Independence. Mo. repeated as 
tricks champion, and KRIS LaPOINT of Cas- 
I to Vul’ey Calif, took the slalom. LIZ ALLAN 
SHETTER of Richmond won the women’s overall 
for the fourth straight year and also took the tricks 
and lumping titles. CHRISTY LYNN W'EIR of 
McQuecncy. Texas won the slalom. 


mileposts AGREED: B\ LEE ELDER, black 
IJ.S, golfer to compete in the South African PGA 
championship Nos. 24-27 and lo play an exhi- 
bition match against South African Gary Player 
near Johannesburg. Elder's lawyer said Elder agreed 
to visit the apartheid country only on assurances 
ihui "no indignities of any kind" would be suf- 
fered by him. his wife, accompanying persons or 
any blacks viewing his tournament play. 

DENIED: Second place in the 1971 NCAA bus- 
kctball championships to VII.LANOVA. for play- 
ing MVP Howard Porter while he was ineligible. 
Porter allegedly signed a pro contract with Ihe ABA 
Pittsburgh Condors before the tournament began. 
PLACEDON PROBATION THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, indefinitely, by the NCAA, 
for three athletic rule violations The NCAA also 
denied the appeal of a UCLA track and football 
star. JAMES McALISTER, for restoration of his 
eligibility for the 1971 season. 


RESIGNED: JERRY ST EELE. 32. youngest coach 
in major league sports, from the ABA's Carolina 
Cougars, for health reasons. 


CREDITS 

4 — John 0. Horton. 13 -John lo.rcno 14 -John lo- 
eono, Bob Donoldson. 15— hed Koolon-Btoci Slar, 
16-H. lone Slewon Herb Scho-lmon |2) , 22- 
Rootevelt Rocewo, 30 So, DeCorovo 31 -John 
D H onton. 36 ko v DeCorovo; 41 -toll. 1 . Hughei 
fr.-e. 42-UPI. AP 1 31 44,45 I. •. • ■ - t , 47 
Pool Iverson. 74 -Bob ftav-Napiv.llo Bonner III 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



STEVE NIATULAC of 

San Bruno. Calif., the 
Northern California 8- 
year-old judo champi- 
on. won the national 
title for 9-year-olds at 
an AAU-sponsored 
meet at Arizona State 
University. Only 4' 
tall, he defeated eight 
boys, all almost a foot 
taller. 



CHARLES EINSIED- 
ler, a recent graduate 
of Pilgrim High in War- 
wick. R.I.. won an un- 
precedented third 
straight state high 
school tennis title, was 
named No. I on the all- 
state tennis team for 
the third time and co- 
captained the basket- 
ball team. 



JOHN hill, 12, of 
Nashville, completed 
his Junior Knot Hole 
League season with a 
7-1 pitching record, in- 
eluding four no-hitters 
and 1 18 strikeouts in 65 
innings. In 33 at bats 
he had 24 hits (eight of 
them home runs) for a 
.727 average, and bai- 
ted in 30 runs. 



SUE WALL, 10. of Au- 
rora, Colo., won tro- 
phies for most points in 
her age group at four 
major outdoor swim 
meets this summer, in- 
cluding the Rocky 
Mountain AAUswhcrc 
she took all six events 
she entered, setting 
meet records in three of 
them. 



GENE MIRKIN of Rock- 
ville Md.. broke live 
world distance-running 
records for his age 
group as an 8-ycar-old. 
He ran ihe half mile in 
2:38.7. 1.320 yards in 
4:17, the mile in S:40.8, 
the two mile in 12:10.2 
and ihe three mile in 
20:03.4 (breaking the 
old mark by 1 :32.6). 



CURT DAY, 54. of 
Frankfort, Ind., won 
the World Horseshoe 
Pitching Tournament 
in Middlesex, N.J.. iak- 
ing all 35 of his games 
and pitching 85 ' ; ring- 
ers. Day. who last won 
the title in 1966, de- 
feated Danny Kuchcin- 
ski, the 1967, '69 and 
'70 champion. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


THE DEFENSE RESTS 

Sirs: 

J. P. Hein/' literate article, In Defense 
of the Sweet Science (Aug. 16), failed to 
convince me of the merits of boxing. I can- 
not object to this sport on the grounds of 
esthetics, corruption or physical danger; 
Heinz covers these topics well, and con- 
sequently the art of pugilism comes off as 
looking no worse than football, baseball, 
hockey or any other major sport. My ob- 
jection to boxing is philosophical or stra- 
tegic. It is the only sport perpetrated by 
modern man which has as its object the phys- 
ical hurt of another human being. While 
some other sports encompass physical con- 
tact, at times even brutal physical contact, 
boxing alone has no goal save the maiming 
of one's opponent. Football and hockey 
teams w in by scoring more points than their 
opponent: a boxer wins by beating on his 
opponent, preferably to the point of un- 
consciousness. 

It is this strategy that separates boxing 
from other sports, and it is this aspect that 
Heinz does not consider in his article. It 
also could be an explanation of why box- 
ing is no longer supported as it once was. 
Hopefully we have reached a point in time 
when such treatment of one human being 
by another is seen as less than human and 
ethically w rong. 

James B. Slager 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to J. P. Heinz on his el- 
oquent defense of boxing, a sport that is be- 
ginning, hopefully, to emerge from the mist 
of a darkened era. The author's knack for 
comparing the happenings of today's box- 
ing world with those of yesterday is as- 
tounding. He puts down the opposition in 
an undeniably brilliant use of common sense. 
It is unfortunate that some of the nation's 
legislators have not come up with arguments 
of this quality in response to criticism of 
this solid sport. 

Monte Dutton 

Clinton, S.C. 

Sirs: 

J. P. Heinz omits a notable aficionado 
from his roster of boxing bufl's among the 
literati P. Vergilius Maro (70 B.C.-19 
B.C.), whose stirring account of an early 
crowd-pleaser between one Dares, a light- 
hitting swarmer, and one Entcllus, a fading 
but still hard-punching veteran, appears in 
Book V of the Aeneid. 

The contest was held, under rules that 
might be most charitably described as pre- 
London prize ring, for the edification of 
the Trojans during a stopover on the way 


from Carthage to Latiuni. Entellus, down 
early from what was officially ruled a slip, 
was assisted to his feet by a friend at ring- 
side (shades of Dempsey against Firpo) 
and went on to score a TKO when the 
bout was stopped to save Dares from fur- 
ther punishment. 

Regrettably, Vergil was no Nat Fleischer 
and failed to record either the weights or 
the elapsed time. Nonetheless he should have 
been included in Mr. Heinz' list. With all 
due respect to Aldo Spoldi, Tiberio Mitri, 
Primo Camera, Nino Benvenuti and Enzo 
Fiermontc, the fact is that Vergil himself 
may turn out to be boxing's noblest Ro- 
man of them all. 

Edward R. Cunniffe Jr. 

New York City 


HOW HIGH THE HOMER 


Sirs: 

The equation provided by Dr. Berman 
(People, Aug. 16) is unfortunately not com- 
plete, although fairly accurate for baseballs 
hit out of the park. Using the notation of 
Dr. Berman and making the same assump- 
tions he has about neglecting such factors 
as air resistance, the earth's rotation, the 
ball park's latitude, wind and air currents, 
the rotation of the ball, etc., a more exact 
formula would be: 


D 


dXh 
: l6Xsl 


+ d - 


dXH h 
16Xs! h-H 


H 

F16 S 1 


The quantity H is the height, in feet, above 
ground when the ball was struck by the 
bat. 

LAURENCt G- TAEL 
Graduate Student 
University of Rochester 

Rochester, N.Y. 


TOO LATE 

Sirs: 

I feel that an important point has been 
overlooked in Grim Struggle with an Equine 
Killer (Aug. 1 6 ). The tragedy caused by VEE 
need not have arisen in the U.S., despite "in- 
ternational amenities" that had to be ob- 
served regarding vaccination of Mexican 
stock. The still "experimental" vaccine 
should have been tested long ago to de- 
termine its effect on equines under con- 
trolled conditions. VEE is not new and, al- 
though U.S. restrictions on use of vaccines 
to prevent foreign diseases not present in 
the U.S. are stiff, the opportunity has pre- 
sented itself over past years to lest the vac- 
cine in epidemic situations in South and 
Central American countries to which the 
U.S. has supplied vaccine. That a controlled 
testing program was never established is, 
indeed, tragic. The march of VEE north- 
ward has been clear and evident, and the 
need for testing has been obvious. 


Had this been done, the USDA would 
not have been so reluctant to release the vac- 
cine, vaccination efforts in the U.S. could 
have begun as soon as the threat of VEE's 
entry became substantiated and doubts on 
the part of horse owners about the safety 
of the vaccine would have been greatly di- 
minished. The Texans critical of the USDA's 
efforts arc joined by mans, many others 
around the nation, and we share their an- 
ger and sorrow. 

J. M. Niedermkier 

St. Paul 

BAN THE BILL 

Sirs: 

There is more to be said regarding your 
Scorecard item of July 26 on the poison- 
ing of the west. Not only did rancher Van 
Irvine get off with the minimum fine for vi- 
olating Wyoming game and fish laws, but 
the taxpayers of this country subsidized his 
operation to the tune of over S44.000 last 
year. Stockmen are allowed the privilege of 
grazing sheep at the rate of about I2e per 
animal per month while private land leases 
for many times as much. The same stock- 
men frequently deny access of the "public 
land" to the public by closing the only roads 
to the land. 

The use of these lands should be pul up 
for bid by the government every 10 years, 
with sportsmen and other groups allowed 
to bid on land use. The successful bidder 
should then have to agree to make the land 
available to the public for recreational use 
and to accept the wildlife li\ ing on the pub- 
lic land as a part of the lease. The killing of 
any animal or bird in violation of state or 
federal game laws by the leaseholder should 
automatically revoke the lease. Since most 
state game laws do not prohibit killing coy- 
otes and bobcats, the stockmen, without 
the use of planes or poisons, would be al- 
lowed to practice selective predator control 
at their own expense. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
U.S. Senate by Senator Gordon Allott of 
Colorado and other Western senators that 
would give these stockmen a "right” to the 
public land they use rather than the priv- 
ilege of its use. The bill is S 2028. Rep- 
resentative Wayne Aspinall of Colorado 
sponsored a similar bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, HR 9002. 

Perhaps Van Irvine's poisoning of the ea- 
gles, and the alleged killing of even more 
eagles in Wyoming by the use of helicop- 
ters, will bring to the public's attention some 
of the abuses of the use of public land that 
are now going on and that will get worse if 
S 2028 is passed. 

Mike Jublin 

Billings, Mont. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

HOW NOW HAWK? 

Sirs: 

Let Mad Mod Ken Harrelson ( Fluttering 
Slarl For A Hungry Hawk , Aug. 16) not 
despair over the title of "Haw k" in golf, hith- 
erto the undisputed accolade given to Ben 
Hogan. Harrelson is certain in time to be- 
come a "Ball Hawk," the title given to golf- 
ers who arc good at finding balls in the 
rough. 

Frederick M. Reeder 

Laurel. Miss. 

VIVA PELE 

Sirs: 

On July 18 one of the greatest athletes 
of this century and one of the finest and 
truest of all goodwill ambassadors of sport 
retired from international competition, and 
there was not one mention of this in 
your magazine. 1 refer, of course, to Pele, 
the incomparable, a star on two cham- 
pionship Brazilian World Cup teams. De- 
spite soccer's lack of popularity in the 
U.S. and Canada, you should not forget 
that it is the No. I sport in the world, 
and Pele stood alone in it. He set records 
that will never be surpassed. 

Fortunately, I saw him play in Montreal, 
and he outdrew the Expos, w ho were play- 
ing against the Braves at the same time. I 
had never seen anyone who performed in 
his sport with such a high degree of skill 
and case. He should be considered the ath- 
lete of the century; perhaps only Babe 
Ruth or Jim Thorpe played with such nat- 
ural ability. How can such an athlete be 
ignored? 

David Wood 

Chateaugay, N.Y. 

FOOTBALL BY THE METER 

Sirs: 

Obviously, Secretary of Commerce Mau- 
rice Stans was being facetious in his re- 
mark about the metric system ("They Said 
It," Aug. 9). Third and nine sounds the 
same in yards or meters, and looks about 
the same, too. But let's consider it seri- 
ously for a moment. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

1 ) Make the field 90 meters long w ith IO- 
meter end zones at cither end. 

2 ) I nstcad of 53 '/j-yard-w ide playing fields, 
make them an even 50 meters w ide. 

3) Kick off from the 30-meter line, to 
allow a few more runbacks on kickoffs. 

There would be very little change in the 
overall dimensions of the field, a foot or two 
at most. So the switch to meters is not all 
that unreasonable. 

R. Vincent McGrath 

Palos Heights, III. 
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